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N Monday the Admirals in command of the com- 
bined squadrons off Crete declared the island to 
be in a state of blockade. A set of rules were issued 
which the officers of the fleets were ordered to enforce. 
No vessels were to land or load cargo at the island 
without the permission of the naval authorities ; no ships 
flying the Greek flag were to approach the coasts; and 
any Greek torpedo boats coming within range of the 
squadrons were immediately to be fired upon. These 
rules were interpreted so strictly that a couple of 
British cargo-steamers, which had loaded before the 
declaration of blockade, were not permitted to put to 
sea. The island, in fact, is strictly in the position of a 
besieged town, which is to be reduced by investment. 
As Crete does not produce enough grain to feed its in- 
habitants, it is obvious that, if food is to be considered 
contraband of war, it must soon begin to suffer from 
hunger. Unhappily, it is the peasantry and their 
women and children who will begin to feel the effects 
of the scarcity much sooner than Colonel Vassos and 
his men. 


Ir would, no doubt, be more merciful to march upon 
these spirited raiders and turn them out of their 
mountain fastnesses by fire and sword; perhaps in the 
long run it would save both trouble and expense. But 
the Powers do not yet trust each other quite enough to 
be anxious to undertake a regular campaign in the 
interior. The foreign contingents of six hundred men 


each are not strong enough to do more than keep order 


in the coast towns and relieve the pressure of the 
insurgents upon their garrisons. These foreign con- 
tingents are already dribbling in. The French marines 
from Toulon were the first to land, and then a British 
battalion from Malta. The Austrians and Russians are 
on the way, but singularly enough nothing is yet heard 
of the Germans. Yet it seems incredible that the 
KaisER, who has all along been violently urging the 
Concert to coercive action against Greece, can refuse to 
risk even a few hundred “ Pomeranian grenadiers” to 
keep order in Crete. It is satisfactory to know that the 
British force is furnished by the Seaforth Highlanders, 
a regiment which will not suffer by comparison with the 
finest in any foreign service. The stalwart appearance 
of the men provoked much admiration in Canea, and 
their kilts struck a responsive chord in the bosoms of a 


of male attire. 


Ir the German Emperor is really “sulking” and 
declining to take his part in the military operations in 
Crete, it is understood to be intended as a set off to 
the refusal of Great Britain to extend the blockade, 
without further delay, so as to cover the whole coast of 
Greece. The view of the British Government is that 
before the fleets tie the hands of Greece on the frontier, 
a neutral zone ought to be declared, so as to avoid the 
risk of hostilities between the armies. “In such hostili- 
ties the Powers should adhere to their attitude of neu- 
trality; but if they put the Greek fleet out of action 
and so annihilate the naval superiority on which one 
combatant largely relies, they would really be taking 
aside. It is the evident hope of the Foreign Office that 
the Greeks will not push matters to extremities, and it 
is commonly felt that unless Lord Sauispury had a 
pretty confident expectation that war would be averted 
he would not have gone abroad, as he has done, for 
some weeks. The Prime Minister has been suffering 
from a slight attack of influenza, and everyone must 
be glad to hear that he is able to give himself some 
little relief from duties whic': can seldom have been 
more arduous than they have been during the past few 
months. Lord PALMERSTON once said that the work 
of the Foreign Office was a “ slavery”; and that was in 
the infancy of the electric telegraph and the special 
correspondent. 


To the observer not behind the scenes, that is to say, 
to everybody except some three or four men (and one 
or two women) in each country, the signs of a settle- 
ment are by no means so clear as could be desired. 
On the frontier the rival armies are still ranged 
opposite one another, and are being strengthened as 
rapidly as disorganised administration and _half- 
empty exchequers permit. The Turks, too, with a 
quite unexpected display of energy, have actually got 
their long disused ironclads to move, and now, for the 
first time for twenty years, have a fleet which can get 
up steam. Whether, with its rusty engines, and its 
officers who must by this time be equally rusty, it 
could be trusted to manceuvre against a handy gunboat 
manned by capable Greek sailors, is doubtful. At any 
rate, all points to an unalterable determination of the 
rival Balkan Powers, to fight out the quarrel sooner 
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than yield. But there is a certain talk of direct 
negotiations between Turkey and Greece which 
emanates from Athens, and seems to be encouraged by 
official personages there; and perhaps it is on these 
lines that a settlement will be eventually found. The 
Western Powers should have no opposition to offer to a 
voluntary arrangement between Athens and Constanti- 
nople; though possibly Russia and Germany might 
object. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has chosen to complicate the situa- 
tion, and give false hopes to the Greeks and others, who 
do not know that he is a venerable, but no longer 
an influential figure in our politics, by one of his 
pamphlets. It is written in his best strain of lofty 
rhetoric, and contains mellifluous sentences of declama- 
tion delivered ore rotundo. Of practical suggestion it 
contains little that is of value, beyond the hint—rather 
Gladstonian in its subtlety—that Crete might have 
autonomy, and might yet be transferred to Greece, on 
the analogy of Cyprus. As to Cyprus itself, Mr. 
GLADSTONE hopes that he will not be permitted to 
close his life without bestowing his blessing on yet one 
more surrender of soil over which the flag of Britain 
has rustled. Surely there never was such a statesman 
for giving up! But the bulk of the essay is invective, 
in Mr. GLADSTONE’S most vigorous manner, against the 
Turk and against the wickedness of coercing Greece. 
There is much talk of the Gladstonian precedent of 
1881, by which the SULTAN was coerced into carrying 
out his obligations by the threat of an attack on 
Smyrna; for to bully the Turk is always right. But 
Mr. GLapsToNE makes hardly any allusion to the 
blockade of 1886, nor does he explain why, if the 
coercion of Greece is now the unpardonable crime, it 
was proper for the “ Concert” to coerce Greece, with 
far less provocation, eleven years ago. 


ONE incidental good effect of the recent campaign in 
Matabeleland has been to rehabilitate, in part, the repu- 
tation of the British army. Imperial troops, as the 
Times Buluwayo correspondent reminds us in his in- 
teresting letter, have not a good name in South Africa. 
The raiders who marched to Doornkop have their ad- 
mirers, but Thomas Atkins finds little favour. The 
record of the red-coated regiments in that quarter of 
the globe has not been wholly glorious; and the South 
African, like other amateurs in military matters, is apt 
to be misled by superficial appearances. When he looks 
at the little pink-cheeked linesman on sentry-go outside 
Government House, and contrasts him with the tall 
troopers of the Colonial Light Horse, or the tough, wiry 
Boers, he is naturally a little contemptuous. But the 
detachment of the Hussars and the Mounted Infantry 
did splendid work in Rhodesia, and their shooting was 
as good as that of the Veldt men, while the energy and 
admirable leading of Colonel PLUMER and other officers 
of the regular forces went far to make up for the 
defective generalship of JAMESON’s military men. A 
good many colonists and Afrikanders have seen these 
officers and soldiers at work, and their opinion of the 
fighting qualities of those who wear the QUEEN’s uniform 
has perceptibly risen. 


MR. SCHREINER’S examination by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in 
the South Africa Committee on Tuesday, was interest- 
ing as much for the questions asked as for the answers 
given. The drift of the Colonial Secretary’s examina- 
tion was clearly to establish the fact that even from 
the point of view of Dutch sympathisers like Mr. 
SCHREINER, President KRUGER has clearly acted in a way 
that is detrimental to Colonial interests. Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN pressed Mr. SCHREINER hard as to whether the 
Dutch colonists would or would not support the Imperial 
Government if it interfered to enforce the obligation of 
the London Convention by force of arms. But Mr. 
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SCHREINER did not approye the suggestion. The Afrikan- 
ders, he said, have been too much alienated by the JaMe- 
SON raid to like the idea of warlike measures against the 
Transvaal, even if the Transvaal is in the wrong. The 
loyal Dutch expect the Imperial Government to see 
that the Transvaal does not wriggle out of its treaty 
engagements; but they would prefer to see a 
resort to some other method than war. So of course 
would everybody. But supposing, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
suggested, diplomacy has exhausted its efforts, and 
President KRUGER is still contumacious. What is to be 
done then? Mr. SCHREINER could not say, but he feels 
sure that any resort to force would be a“ severe strain” 
on the loyalty of the Cape Dutch. 


THE Ex-Attorney-General of the Cape seems to have 
a great belief in that system of arbitration which can 
hardly be said to have made great progress in the minds 
of practical people during the last few weeks. Here is 
one of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S questions and one of Mr. 
SCHREINER’S answers :— 

Suppose the British Government were to show any indiffer- 

ence to the Convention, and were to refrain from making 
known its opinions and from remonstrating against breaches, 
what would then be the opinion of the British colonists? They 
would say that the British Government should act in a 
different manner. But some British subjects would be very 
strongly against any unnecessary force in carrying out the 
Convention, because they havea strong belief in the efficacy of 
arbitration and peaceful methods. 
Even assuming this to be a correct statement of South 
African opinion, it remains to be seen how far President 
KRUGER shares the belief in the efficacy of arbitration 
and the methods of peace. He ordered some fifty 
thousand rifles recently — not exactly a_ peaceful 
* method.” 


ARBITRATION itself has received a bad rebuff in the 
country where it is most talked about. The United 
States Senate has given what is taken to be the death- 
blow to the Anglo-American Treaty, the preliminaries 
of which had been laboriously negotiated between Sir 
JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE and Mr. OLNey. The “ wreck- 
ing” amendment, as it is called, of the Foreign 
Relations Committee has been adopted by the Senate 
without a division. By this proviso Arbitration can 
only be resorted to after the Senate, by a two-thirds 
majority, has given its assent. This reduces the Treaty 
to a nullity. In any really serious case, in which 
strong passions were roused, it would prove impossible 
to obtain the requisite majority ; and there is a positive 
danger that a heated debate on the proposal in a body 
of furious partisans like the American Senate might 
turn a dispute, which diplomacy would settle easily 
enough, into a bitter national quarrel. In its present 
form the Tres uty will probably be dropped. Even if the 
PRESIDENT consents to the amendments, it is not 
expected that Her Majesty’s Government would accept 
them. The grand principle of Arbitration—the patent 
progressive substitute for war and diplomacy—about 
which American and Americanised rhetoricians find it 
so easy to grow eloquent, has received a distinct set 
back. 


THe Rvupri Ministry in Italy has scored a great vic- 
tory at the elections. The Ministerialists are returned 
in an overwhelming majority, forming more than two- 
thirds of the entire House. The Opposition and the 
Radicals have lost heavily; on the other hand, the 
Socialists have gained a few seats. As usual, the cleri- 
cals abstained from all part in the election, so that the 
“ Black” voters consulted their own feelings, which no 
doubt inclined them to vote for the Administration. 
The ministry is not a very strong one, nor is its pro- 
gramme particularly definite. But on the whole it 
stands for peace, retrenchment, and reform, which to 
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most Italians, still smarting from the wounds of 
Erythrea, is a welcome programme. Nor is there any 


satisfactory alternative Cabinet to the present weak, but 


highly respectable, group. The extreme Radicals have 
no leaders who are trusted, and CRISPI is perhaps more 
thoroughly detested by his own countrymen than any 
Jeading politician in all Europe. 


THE Memorial to the Emperor WILLIAM THE First— 
—* WILHELM DER GROSSE,” as he is now officially 


christened—was opened at Berlin on Monday by his 


grandson, with all the elaborate pomp and showy 
ceremonial in which that sovereign delights. It was 
well done, so far as the military and official pageantry 
was concerned ; and there was an exhibition of patriotic 
enthusiasm, which no doubt was genuine enough. 
There are too many veterans of the Franco-German 
war still alive for the memory of the first Emperor to 
be forgotten. ‘To the present generation of his country- 
men his name will always be one to rouse emotion. 
To the reigning KAISER he is something more than this. 
He regards him almost as the Roman Cvesars treated 
their deified predecessors; one wonders he does not 
order him to be styled Divus. At any rate, he is a sort 
of tutelary genius of the divine right of the House of 
Hohenzollern. That is not quite the view Germans 
take of the stout old soldier-king ; nor do they forget 
that his triumphs were largely due to such men as 
BisMARCK, MoLTKE, VON Roon, and his son, the late 
Emperor FREDERICK, who were all significantly passed 
over in the celebrations of this week. 


Prince Henri D’ORLEANS, always anxious to keep 
himself in evidence before his country, is publishing in 
French and American newspapers a series of letters on 
the situation in Northern Africa. These communica- 
tions are full of wildly mendacious accusations against 
the English administration of Egypt. Thus he charges 
our financiers with having robbed Egypt of twenty-one 
millions sterling since the beginning of the occupation. 
The charge of financial mismanagement and corruption 
is peculiarly absurd and malicious. If there is one fact 
which is notorious, it is that the finances of Egypt have 
been controlled with extraordinary skill, thrift, and 
efficiency by Lord Cromer and his colleagues. It is 
almost the first time since the days of the 
PHARAOHS that the revenues of Egypt have been in 
hands at once clean and capable. It is the honesty, 
quite as much as the capacity of British administration, 
which drives the French Anglophobes to fury. 


THE Third Reading of the Education Bill was carried 
on Thursday by a majority of 200. The debate was on 
the whole dull, though Mr. AsquirH enlivened it by ¢ 
vigorous speech, and the now hackne -yed Radical 
attack on Sir Joun Gorst’s “ silence.” The Soricrror- 
(GENERAL put together, in brief compass, a general defence 
of the policy of the Bill, and Mr. BaLrovr vindicated 
himself effectively against the charge of forcing the 
Bill through by the closure. The real answer to that is 
that when a Minister has a majority as overwhelming 
as that which supports Mr. BaLrour on this Bill, he has 
a perfect right, and indeed an obvious duty, to use it. 


Now that the Education Bill has been got rid of 
the House of Commons has relapsed into a somewhat 
languid mood. Its only real business seems to be 
asking Mr. Curzon questions about Crete. In this 
condition of things private members get unusual oppor- 
tunities. On Tuesday Mr. Rovnp brought in, and 
carried, a Resolution deploring the unfair taxation to 
which clerical incomes are subjected. The grievance is 
a genuine one. The commuted tithe-rent charge, which 
forms a large part of many clerical incomes, is a fixed 
amount computed on the basis of the corn averages of 
sixty years ago. But though the income does not 
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increase, the charges on it—and especially local taxation 
—tend constantly upward. ‘Tithe-rent charge is still 
assessed at its full value, and has not shared in the 
relief granted to agricultural land. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer admitted the grievance, but thought it 
part of our general system of local taxation. This may 
be so; but it does not reconcile the impoverished in- 
cumbent to a scanty income and excessive taxes. 


THE recent appalling disclosures as to the health of 
the army in India have produced a deep effect on the 
public mind. Many people anticipated that the 
surrender of Parliament and the Executive to a silly 
outery, on the part of a knot of sentimentalists who 
did not know what they were talking about, would do 
immense mischief; few could have supposed that this 
disgraceful neglect of the first duty of administration 
would produce ruin and misery so swift and wide- 
spread. The British Army in India is rotting away 
with disease, and if the malady goes much further we 
may as well abandon the peninsula. But the horrible 
plague, let loose by our own criminal neglect and folly, 
will not go much further. The Government intend to pro- 
pose immediate mee isures, and though there are mutter- 
ings of a storm in the Social Pur ity ‘amp, and threats 
of one of those peculiarly nauseous agitations in which 
certain fanatics do greatly delight, there is not like ly to 
be any serious opposition ; especially as the Ministerial 
scheme will be based, not only on the recommendations 
of the military authorities, but on that of a strong 
committee of the College of Physicians, which has been 
considering the whole subject. 


THE Bench has lost another good judge in Mr. 
Justice CHARLES, who has found it necessary, owing to 
continued ill-health, to place his resignation in the 
hands of the Lorp CHANCELLOR. He has served only 
nine years, and lays down his office at an age which, 
till within the last few years, was deemed almost in- 
decently youthful for an occupant of the Bench. But 
our judges are appointed younger now. Mr. Justice 
CHARLEs’s public career was bound up with the Law- 
courts. He once tried to enter Parliament in the 
Conservative interest, but he was no politician, nor is 
he known to have any strong interests in public affairs 
outside his profession. As a lawyer, he was neither a 
great jurist nor a striking and brilliant advocate. But 
he was conscientious, painstaking, impartial, and full 
of sound judgment and good sense, and he probably 
administered justice to the general satisfaction of Jiti- 
gants, as well as any of his les arned brothers, and better 
than most of them. 


LONDON is already beginning to lose its head over the 
Diamond Jubilee festivities of next June. The interest 
taken in the QUEEN’S procession through the streets is 
intense, and the crowd of spectators who will witness, 
or try to witness, the Royal progress will be almost in- 
calculable. A large number of persons of mercantile 
instincts have hastened to exploit the popular en- 
thusiasm. Syndicates and companies have been 
formed to buy up seats on the line of route, houses and 
windows are being snapped up to be farmed out at 
enormous profits, and already prices have been so ex- 
travagantly hustled up that it will scarcely be possible 
for persons of small means to command a place in any 
of the leading thoroughfares. Five guineas and ten 
guineas are ¢ asked for a seat at a window, and houses 
are being offered for hundreds, and even thousands, 
of pounds. A good deal of this speculation seems a 
little premature, and may end in causing the specu- 
lators to lose their market, and produce a “ slump” in 
Jubilee tickets. It seems a pity that this commercial 
and gambling element should enter so largely into 


what should be a light-hearted and spontaneous national 


festival. 
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GREAT indignation has been caused by the report 
that in the humbler streets of South London, through 
which the procession is to pass, the poor tenants are 
being evicted by the landlords in order that their tene- 
ments may be let to wealthy people for the day at 
high prices. One cannot altogether blame the land- 
lords for exercising their legal rights; for after all they 
do not let lodgings or houses from patriotic or philan- 
thropic motives, but in order to make money. Their 
conduct is not very different in kind, and not more 
wicked, than that of the Strand traders and tavern- 
keepers, who will turn out their ordinary customers on 
the Jubilee Day and convert their shop-windows into 
miniature grand-stands. But the object of sending the 
procession through Southwark and the Borough will be 
defeated if the windows are filled with the same sort of 
people as those who will be occupying Pall Mall bays 
and Piccadilly balconies. If the poor are not to benefit 
by this novel route there is no reason for adhering to 
it. A hint to that effect was given in the House of 
Commons by the Home Secretary, and the PRINCE OF 
WALEs is said to be making serious inquiries on the 
subject. The speculative landlords would find them- 
selves badly “left” if they ejected their tenants only 
to learn that the Royal Procession was not going to 
pass by their property after all. 








THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


TRE tendency of democracies to shun distasteful 

issues is visible in the attitude of the English Press 
towards the trouble in the Transvaal. During the past 
week, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has virtually announced to the 
world, through his examination of Mr. W. P. SCHREINER, 
late Attorney-General at the Cape, that the only altern- 
ative to the renunciation of our claim to be the Para- 
mount Power in South Africa is the prompt enforce- 
ment of our rights under the Convention of 1884. We 
have reason further to believe that Mr. SCHRELNER’S 
examination by the Colonial Secretary was almost co- 
incident in point of time with the transmission of a 
dispatch to President KRUGER insisting upon the obser- 
vance of the London Convention, and virtually demand- 
ing the repeal or 2bandonment of such legislation as is in 
conflict with the terms of that instrument. Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN is a man of business. He no longer inquires after 
Mrs. KruGeEr’s health, and it is not his fault if the 
public fail to aypreciate the significance of the line he 
now adopts. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN reckons upon the 
support of the electors. We believe that he will obtain 
their support; that a war with the Transvaal, with all 
its difficulties, would be a popular war; and that the 
sentimentalists who caused the fiasco of 1881 will now 
be impotent to prevent the final establishment of 
British ascendency in South Africa. Long peace has 
softened the fibre of some of our stay-at-home popu- 
lation. Men are too apt to forget that the Empire was 
won by the sword, is held by the sword, and can only be 
handed down to posterity on the condition that 
we are ready to draw the sword again. It would be 
regrettable if war should occur in the year of 
the celebration of the QUEEN’s long reign. On the 
other hand, the Boers are pretenders to a dominion 
belonging to Her MaJesty. There can be no better use 
to which the navaland military forces of the country can 
be put than to punish usurpation of the QUEEN’s rights. 
It is urged that the Boer breaches in the Convention are 
too small to warrant measures stronger than a protest, or 
reference to that sort of arbitration where the defeat of 
this country is arranged beforehand. Such a plea is 
intelligible. It is held by many educated and half- 
educated people, usually of alien extraction, resident in 
this country. Still, Englishmen will be content to 
observe the principles that were good enough for 


> 





their grandfathers, and to protect the rights of their 
fellow-subjects when insolently attacked by foreigners, 

Considerable stress has been laid upon the value of Mr, 
SCHREINER’S evidence by the Boer party in England. 
They particularly commend his suggestion to refer to 
arbitration our differences with the Transvaal. It may 
be admitted that the suggestion is a happy one 
—for the Boers. There is not a thief caught red- 
handed in the act of stealing another man’s watch 
who is not willing to refer the whole matter to arbitra- 
tion, especially when all the available arbitrators are 
hostile to the owner of the stolen property. | English- 
men may be pardoned if they demur to submitting 
to arbitration wrongs perpetrated by men who ecalcu- 
late from past experience on the disloyalty and weak- 
ness of the English Opposition, and on the vacilla- 
tion of the English Government. And_ further, 
they may without discourtesy question the title of 
Mr. SCHREINER to counsel Britain as to British interests. 
His father was a German and a missionary. His 
mother is an English lady who was converted in middle 
life from one form of faith to another, He himself is 


a politician, an Afrikander, a lawyer, an apologist of 


the Boers, and he has a career to consider. Advice from 
politicians of blended race may conceivably be of value 
in cosmopolitan concerns of trivial importance. But 
the majority of Englishmen will not resort to such 
an adviser for counsel as to the course they 
should adopt in the present crisis. Out of Mr. 
SCHREINER’S own mouth, however, the best indict- 
ment of the Boers has proceeded. In the course 
of eight years Mr. ScHREINER has given legal 
opinions to the effect that the Convention has been 
three times violated by the Transvaal Government. 
In regard to the Drifts question, the Dynamite Con- 
cession, and the Netherlands Railway, President 
KrvGER has been guilty of direct violations of the 
terms and spirit of the London Convention. Since 
then, other violations have rapidly succeeded each other. 
Englishmen travelling in the Transvaal, like men ot 
subject races, are forced to carry passports ; a fresh news- 
paper property has been confiscated, and the High Court 
judges have been denuded of their constitutional power 
to protect life and property against the arbitrary decrees 
of a corrupt and Anglophobe oligarchy, The natural 
consequence is that mines are being shut down, and the 
value of property is impaired. Englishmen have in- 
vested nearly one hundred millions sterling in the 
Transvaal, and in these days of diminishing markets 
working-men electors may note that plunder of capi- 
talists on such a scale is a calamity for their own class. 

Since Mr. SCHREINER, the philo-Boer ex-Attorney- 
General at the Cape, declares that the Convention is 
being broken, and the Colonial Secretary has pledged 
himself to the effect that British rights are to be main- 
tained, the resumption of hostilities after the Majuba 
Armistice of March, 1881, may now be expected. The 
peace then patched up was no peace. The duty of the 
Government is to look facts plainly in the face, and to 
reinforce the Cape and Natal without delay. No 
student of war can ignore the visible superiority 
of the Boer forces at the present juncture. A sudden 
dash on Mafeking would isolate Rhodesia until General 
GOODENOUGH could successfully reinforce the Bechuana 
border. Special inquiries as to the probable attitude of 
the Cape Dutch in the event of war lead to the con- 
clusion that a few Colonial Dutch will side 
openly with their relations in the Transvaal, while 
others will profess loyalty to the Crown. The great 
majority will adopt an expectant attitude. If the 
British are repulsed the latter will swing over to the 
other side. If the Boers should be defeated in a deci- 
sive engagement early in the contest there will be no 
Dutch rising at the Cape. It is, therefore, of im- 
portance, if the area of hostilities is to be limited, 
that Ministers should not follow the usual British 
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tradition of courting preliminary disaster by want 
of preparation. The strong Boer force, now posted 
near Zeerust, would probably cross the border on 
or before the declaration of hostilities. Kimberley 
is almost unprotected. The railway at Colesberg, 
Aliwal, and Warrenton would be cut by the Boers 
with ease. Fighting in the open is an experience 
the Boers have yet to acquire, and it will be in- 
teresting to wate -h the effect of the last twenty years’ 
experience on British and Boer tactics re espectively. 
It is doubtful if England will finally settle the 
business for less than fifty millions sterling. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that the cost 
of the war will fall on the Transvaal, unless the 
Republic again sueceeds in defeating the British. 
Englishmen will gain enormously in trade as well as in 
prestige in the event of victory. From the material 
point of view, therefore, the electors have nothing 
to lose from the completion of the enterprise inter- 
rupted in 1881. Too long has England borne a disgrace 
which is the sign and se ‘al of a vacillating policy by the 
evasion of responsibility ¢ and the desertion of brave and 
faithful fellow-subjects. The time approaches when the 
Boer system of fraud, treachery, cant, and barbarism 
shall no longer cumber eround over which the British 
flag once floated and must float again. 


THE ARBITRATION TREATY, 


Tue ‘KE is a famous recipe for the cooking of an 

indigestible viand, which, after giving the most 
minute and careful directions upon every detail of the 
culinary process, ends by ordering the comple ted dish 
to be flung out of window. This seems to be the 
exact analogue of the action of the American people in 
the matter of arbitration. Becoming suddenly im- 
pressed with the virtues of that mode of settling inter- 
national disputes, they picked out a long-standing 
quarrel between this country and Venezuela, with 
which they had no concern whatever, and insisted upon 
our either submitting it forthwith to arbitration or 
accepting the consequences of war with the United 
States. It is true they were only * bluffing,” and had 

little real intention of going to war that a drop in 
the values of American securities—the first and most 
obvious of all the inconveniences of belligereney— 
cooled down their martial enthusiasm in a week, Still 


they were sufficiently in earnest until the first item of 


costs made its appearance, to be blind to the exquisite 
absurdity of threatening war on the largest scale in 
order to apply arbitration to a mere chronic dispute, 
which could in no ease have brought forth more than a 
trivial and localised contest. Not content with their 
Venezuelan exploit they conceived the gorgeous idea of 
general arbitration under treaty. This was hotly taken 
up in one way or another by the entire American press 
and by sensation-mongering prints on this side of the 
Atlantic. Lord Satissury knows too much about 
treaties and international relations to ignore the difh- 
culties, but his instructed criticisms were ascribed to 
innate Tory depravity. Nevertheless after the enthusi- 
asts had shrieked themselves hoarse, it was to Lord 
SALISBURY that they had to apply for some working 
plan of general arbitration. 

After much amateur diplomacy in the penny papers 
and a vast outpouring of cant, a treaty at last saw the 
light, having been patiently elaborated by Sir JULIAN 
PAUNCEFOTE and an American lawyer who picked up 
what he now knows of diplomacy in the course of the 
negotiations. Mr. CLEVELAND was immensely pleased 
with the result and tried hard to get the tre aty ratified 
by the Senate. He tried in vain, “but we were told that 
the great heart of the American people was aroused on 
behalf of the tre aty, and that though it was absurd to 
suppose that a dying administration could be allowed 


‘o carry off the credit of concluding it, there would be- 
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no difficulty about its ratification under Mr. McKINLEY. 
That gentleman blessed the treaty in his inaugural 
message, and is understood to have brought all his 
Napoleonic force of character to bear in order to secure 
its success. Yet he has failed as completely as his pre- 
decessor. The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
American Senate framed three amendments whereof 
the first alone suffices to reduce the treaty to a farce, 
and these amendments the Senate has accepted without 
so much as a division. The treaty provides that Eng- 
land and America shall submit to arbitration, in the 
manner it prescribes, all questions in difference between 
them which they may fail to adjust by diplomatic 
negotiation. The amendment adds that every agree- 
ment to submit must be ratified by a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate before it can be proceeded with. 
In other words it is provided that notwithstanding an 
agreement to submit all disputes to arbitration, no dis- 
pute shall be so submitted unless the Senate chooses. 
The treaty, if signed in this form, would obviously 
bind this country to submit all disputes to arbitration, 
while leaving the Americans free to except from arbitra- 
tion whatever they thought fit. Of course the treaty 
itself excepts certain classes of disputes, but that is fair 
to both parties, and is a very different thing from 
giving one of them the right to pick and choose over 
the whole area without regard to character or classifica- 
tion of the subjects. 

The Arbitration Treaty is consequently as dead as 
Queen ANNE. After all the fuss that has been made 
about it, and all the poeans that have been prematurely 
sung over a new and glorious departure in human his- 
tory, the Senate has flung the thing out of window. This 
country has done its best. to bring in the millennium. 
Englishmen have disregarded a vast amount of blatant 
discourtesy and nauseous American bounce in the hope 
of coming to an agreement which might perhaps make 
relations a little more pleasant in future. They have 
tried to believe the pretty things constantly recited 
about the essential soundness of the best American 
opinion, and the certainty that common-sense would 
assert itself above all the vapourings of jingoism. But 
when it comes to the point the best American opinion 
is nowhere, and the Senate unanimously votes for keep- 
ing in its own hands the power to pick a quarrel when- 
ever it pleases. For our own part we cannot profess to 
think that this country haslost much. We do not form 
our opinion of the United States from the reports of 
correspondents, who seem to lose their heads after a few 
days in Washington. We prefer to look at the general 
conduct of the Americans in matters of this kind. 
Their notion of arbitration, we have observed, is that it 
is a cheap way of obtaining the spoils of war. When 
the verdict is favourable to them they expect the other 
party to pay up to the last farthing of consequential 
claims that they can demand. When the arbitration 
goes against them they are in no hurry to recognise the 
competency of the court or the binding character of its 
verdict. There is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that a general arbitration treaty would have been worked 
in any other spirit than special arbitrations, and if any- 
one doubts this he may be recommended to study the 
other two amendments inserted by the Senate. We 
may perhaps be thankful that jingoism has done its 
worst at the beginning ; and has left this country in an 
excellent position before the world, by tearing up a treaty 
which it would otherwise have converted into a snare. 

It would be tedious and not very profitable to enter 
upon an examination of the reasons for the action of the 
Senate, or of the extent to which it represents the 
average opinions of the American people. Senators are 
chosen by State Legislatures, which though elected by 
the people at large, naturally contain all the more active 
operators of the party machinery on both sides. They 
are paid for their valuable labours, and in American 
politics it is a cardinal principle that paid posts must 
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“go round.” Therefore senators are not chosen for 
personal worth or eminence, but usually hold their posts 
for aterm because it is their turn to enjoy a share of 
the party patronage. Moderate acquaintance with 
human nature, especially of the political variety, will 
suffice to convince most men that in these circumstances 
the senators are hardly likely to be a very exalted order 
of beings. Yet such as they are, they are intrusted 
by the Constitution with a large share of control over 
the international relations of the United States. The 
President cannot make a treaty, declare war, or conclude 
peace, without the consent of a two-thirds majority of 
the Senate; while on the other hand the Senate is 
trying hard to assert the right to declare war without 
the President. Matters are not improved by the 
American committee system, which fritters away the 
responsibility of the chamber. The Foreign Relations 
Committee, for example, has an amount of power which 
never belongs in this country, to any body of legislators 
other than the Cabinet or the House of Commons as a 
whole. It is fortunate for the Americans that their 
foreign relations, thus controlled and directed, are com- 
paratively simple and unimportant, but it is unfortunate 
for us that such as they are, American foreign relations 
are mostly with this country. 


WILLIAM THE GREAT. 


YHE corn-flowers with which the citizens of Berlin 
decorated themselves in honour of the centenary 
of the Emperor WiLLIAM were made of tinsel. The 
season of the year, and not any lack of loyalty, occa- 
sioned this substitution of a paper for a real flower. 
But the incident can hardly fail to suggest the reflection 
that about all this canonisation of the late Emperor 
there was something of a theatrical character. We do 
not dispute for one moment that the Ruler under whom 
Germany became united into one Empire was deeply 
beloved by his subjects during the later years of his life, 
and that since his death his memory has been cherished 
and honoured by his people. It would be idle, too, to 
question the genuineness of his claims to popular 
respect and affection Such a date as that of Monday 
last was rightly honoured by some special demonstra- 
tion in the Capital of the Empire of which the Em- 
peror WILLIAM was one of the founders. To the 
outer world, however—and even, we suspect, to a con- 
siderable portion of the German world—the magnitude 
of the demonstration seems to be out of proportion to 
the intrinsic importance of the personage for whose 
glorification it was held. The Germans are so justly 
credited with a regard for historic accuracy, that the 
historians of the Fatherland can hardly fail to resent 
the perversion of history involved in the fact that the 
unification of Germany was described at the centenary 
festival as being mainly, if not solely, due to the initia- 
tive of the Emperor WILLIAM. Except on the principle 
that **a man who drives fat oxen must himself be fat,” 
the circumstance of having been prominently associated 
with great events does not constitute greatness. The 
plain truth about the Emperor WILLIAM is that he was 
kindly, brave, somewhat narrow-minded man who, 
under ordinary conditions, would not have made any 
special mark in the world. In many respects he re- 
sembled GrorGE ILI, of England, and had a good deal 
alike of his bonhomie, his conscientiousness, and his 
obstinacy. Both monarchs had, however, one great 
quality in common; and that was the power of recog- 
nising, and deferring to, an ability superior to their 
own. It must also be acknowledged that the German 
sovereign gave a support to Prince BisMARcK far exceed- 
ing, beth in consistency and loyalty, that which our 
English sovereign accorded to Pirr. Still, when all is 
said and done, the Emperor WILLIAM, if he had been left 
to himself, would have constituted rather an obstacle 
than an aid to the unification of Germany, with which 
his name will henceforth be indissolubly associated. 
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History, however, may safely be left to rectify an 
erroneous estimate. The real importance of this en- 
deavour to give to the late Emperor a glory to which 
he is not fairly entitled, consists in the light it throws 
upon the character and policy of the present ruler 
Germany. We do not doubt that His Majesty is in- 
fluenced by feelings of hereditary and personal affec- 
tion for which allowance must fairly be made. But 
the dominant object of his extravagant eulogies of his 
grandfather seems to be a desire to establish the view 
that the formation of the German Empire was the work 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty, and that this dynasty pos- 
SCSSES a God-given right to exercise supreme pow er over 
the German commonwealth. The Emperor WILLiIam 
undoubtedly shared the view put forward by his grand- 
son. He was a devout and sincere believer in the 
divine right of kings to govern in accordance with the 
dictates of their conscience, instead of in accordance 
with the will of their people. This view of kingship 
characterises the whole of the Hohenzollern dynasty 
since the days of FREDERICK THE GREAT. It was held 
far less strongly by the ill-fated Emperor FREDERICK 
than it was by any of his predecessors on the throne, 
but it has never been pronounced more authorita- 
tively and more persistently than it has been by 
the young Emperor of to-day. Whatever may be the 
abstract merits or demerits of the Hohenzollern theory 
as to the relations between a monarch and his subjects, 
this theory is manifestly out of harmony with the ideas 
and tendencies of modern civilisation. From a variety 
of causes into which we need not enter, Germany has 
hitherto practically acquiesced in a system under 
which the policy of the country is determined by the 
will of the sovereign, not by that of its eleeted repre- 
sentatives. Still, parliamentary institutions do exist 
in Germany, and the necessary logic of facts must lead 
the Parliament to become more and more anxious to 
assert its supremacy. Sooner or later there must be a 
conflict between the autocratic system which finds 
favour at the Imperial Court and the democratic 
system which commends itself to public opinion in 
Germany, as it does in every other civilised European 
country at the pre sent day. There is, therefore, cause 
for apprehension in the fact that the present occupant 
of the German throne holds in an exaggerated form 
the tradition of his family that the King not only 
reigns but rules. If ever there should be a renewal of 
the contest waged between thé Parliament and the 
Crown during the years which preceded the Schleswig- 
Holstein war, it is by no means certain that the result 
would be similar to what it proved under the reign of 
the Emperor WILLIAM and the administration of his 
great Minister. The old Emperor had enlisted on his 
side a personal affection and an absolute confidence in 
his singleness of purpose which his grandson cannot 
claim as yet to have inspired amidst his people. More- 
over, in the days when the formation of the German 
Empire was being carried into effect, the mass of Ger- 
mans were prepared to subordinate all other considera- 
tions to the creation of a United Fatherland. At a 
subsequent period the dread of possible reprisals on the 
part of France led the German people to consent to the 
postponement of all questions of political reform; and 
to a considerable extent this dread still continues as a 
potent factor, which tells in favour of autocratic, as 
opposed to democratic rule. But if ever the timd 
should come when any fear of a French invasion may 
appear chimerical, a collision between the two antagon- 
istic principles of autocracy and democracy must neces- 
sarily occur in Germany, and under these conditions 
the determination of the reigning sovereign to keep in 
his hand the sole direction of public affairs cannot fail 
to constitute a source of danger. 

For the present the foreign policy of the Fathe rland 
is dictated practically by the reigning Emperor. The 
guiding principle of this policy may be described as 
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a determination to uphold the military power of the 
Fatherland at all costs and all hazards, to keep the 
contiol of the army entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and to maintain the Triple Alliance. Owing to 
the impulsiveness of the Emperor this policy is not 
pursued with the same unbroken continuity as it was 
during the reign of his grandfather, but in the main, 
though there may be occasional aberrations, the foreign 
policy of Germany is regulated on the lines we have 
indicated. We are inclined to think that this policy 
commends itself to the approval of the German public. 
But the fact that it depends not upon any settled basis, 
but upon the caprice of a very able and energetic, and 
not a very prudent ruler, must give ground for 
anxiety. The sudden desire which His Majesty has 
shown to conciliate Russia by supporting her policy in 
regard to Turkey, may be ascribed to a not unreasonable 
wish to impair the strength of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance as well as to an irrational distrust and jealousy 
of England. It is difficult, however, to see how the entente 
cordiale between St. Petersburg and Berlin, which the 
Emperor is obviously anxious to establish, can be perman- 
ently reconciled with the obligations which Germany has 
entered into with Austria. The consideration which the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire receives, or is supposed to re- 
ceive, from the Triple Alliance, consists in the protection 
which this Alliance affords the dual monarchy against 
any aggrandisement of Russia which might be pre- 
judicial to the vital interests of Austria and Hun- 
gary. The establishment of a Russian Protectorate 
over Turkey in Europe could not fail to be viewed with 
the utmost alarm at Vienna, and still more at Pesth; 
yet the present attitude of Germany seems distinctly 
to favour a policy which must end in Russia acquiring a 
virtual, if not a nominal, Protectorate over the Balkan 
Peninsula. Given these circumstances, Germany at 
no very distant date is likely to be called upon to decide 
whether it is more for her interest to retain the military 
support of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, or to main- 
tain friendly relations between herself and Russia. 
There is a good deal to be said from the German point 
of view for either of these policies. But their joint 
execution is as impossible as it is to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds. We do not question the 
sincerity of the Emperor’s desire to maintain the peace 
of Europe, and we are confident that this desire repre- 
sents the wishes of the great mass of his countrymen. 
But we should feel more certain of peace being pre- 
served if the Fatherland were governed by a ruler not 
so deeply wedded to the ideas officially expounded 
during the recent commemoration of the more or less 
hypothetical claims of the first Emperor of Germany to 
the title of WILLIAM THE GREAT. 


A COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 


puat the idea of an Appeal Court for criminal cases 

is popular in the constituencies cannot be gainsaid, 
but that is by no means an argument for its establish- 
nent, 

Let us see what Mr. PIcKERSGILL’s bill, which was 
read a second time on Wednesday, proposes to do. 
Clause 2 provides for the revision of sentences ; Clause 
3 for the confirmation or reversal of convictions. 
Whether a defendant is punished too much or too 
little is one question; whether he or she has been 
rightly or wrongly convicted is another. The bill pro- 
poses to give to every defendant the right to have the 
sentence revised by the Court of Criminal Appeal. The 
testing of the conviction is not to be a matter of statu- 
tory right, but is to be in the power of the Home 
Secretary, and in Ireland in that of the Lord-Lieutenant. 
Where a complaint is made to the Home Secretary 
or the Lord-Lieutenant with regard to any convic- 
tion, “ he may by order in writing refer the same to 
the Court of Criminal Appeal,” which shall have 
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power to revise the sentence, to receive further 
evidence, and to confirm or set aside and reverse the 
conviction, or where a judgment other than that of 
death has been pronounced, to diminish, the sentence. 
These two clauses require separate consideration. 

With regard to the revision of sentences we desire to 
do justice to the argument in its favour. Uniformity 
of punishment is no doubt a most desirable thing. The 
interval between the minimum and the maximum 
punishment allowed by our criminal code leaves too 
much to the idiosyncrasy of the court which passes 
sentence. This is unpleasantly and too often illustrated 
by the sentences passed at Quarter Sessions, a tribunal 
which, composed as it is of country gentlemen, fre- 
quently punishes petty offences against property and 
the game laws with disproportionate severity. Even 
amongst the trained lawyers who compose the High 
Court, eccentricities crop up. There is your judge 
with fads—religious, moral, or otherwise ; there is your 
judge who takes the man-of-the-world point of view ; 
and there is your judge who doesn’t know the law. Mr. 
LESLIE STEPHEN, in his life of his brother, tells a story 
about this. Mr. Justice STEPHEN had seutenced a de- 
fendant to a certain term of imprisonment, and as the 
man was removed by the gaolers he called out, “ Yer 
van't do it. I tell yer, yer can’t do it.” Mr. Justice 
STEPHEN was so much struck by the remark that, very 
much to his credit, he had the prisoner brought back 
and asked him what he meant. The prisoner explained 
that the punishment for his offence was a shorter term 
than the judge had awarded him, and Mr. Justice 
STEPHEN on looking up the law found that the prisoner 
was right. This variety of punishment for the same 
offences constitutes, we admit, a serious evil. But then 
it points to the revision of our penal code by the reduc- 
tion of the interval between maximum and minimum, 
and to the appointment of paid lawyers as chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions, rather than to the institution of a new 
tribunal for the revision of sentences. To such a court 
there seems to us to be a grave alternative objection. If 
the appeal for the revision of sentence is anything like 
as costly as the appeal in civil cases (and before a bench 
of seven judges who but the most expensive leaders 
would hold their own ?), the wealthy criminal will have 
an undue advantage: there will .be one law for the rich 
and another for the poor. If, on the other hand, the 
appeal is made cheap, it will be impossible to man the 
new court, which will be flooded with the most trumpery 
appeals all the year round. There never yet was a 
prisoner who did not think his punishment exces- 
sive. Every man who has committed an assault, or 
stolen a pair of boots, will appeal. Nor will the risk of 
having the punishment imcreased act as a check. That 
is a risk which every prisoner will always take. As if 
to give an instance of the absurdities in which the new 
law would land us, the bill provides that where a man is 
ordered to be whipped, he is not to be whipped for ten 
days in order that he may make up his mind whether 
he will appeal or not; and if he gives notice of appeal, 
then the whipping is to be suspended till after the 
appeal is heard! 

The testing of the conviction upon the fiat of 
the Home Secretary or Lord-Lieutenant is much 
more serious than the revision of the sentence. It 
may involve a new trial; fresh evidence may be 
received ; and the conviction may be quashed. Except 
in the case of sentence of death the punishment 
may be reduced. To give any Minister, a member 
not of the Judiciary but of the Executive, the 
power to order seven judges to re-hear a case that has 
already been tried by a judge and jury, merely upon com- 
plaint made, strikes us as a most dangerous in- 
novation. The Home Secretary and the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland are both members of the Cabinet. We 
can imagine the sort of complaints with which a Lord- 
Lieutenant would be besieged in times of trouble in 
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Treland with regard to the conviction of popular heroes, 
We do not like to think of the reception which such 
complaints might meet with. Even the Home Secre- 
tary is mortal, and he would be exposed to severe 
temptation. We are sure that the conviction of the 
dynamiters would have been appealed against. An 
appeal from the conviction itself would weaken judges 
and render juries more reckless and indifferent than 
they are. The impressive ceremony of assuming the 
black cap would become ridiculous if it was not final. 
What has happened to diseredit trial by jury in this 
country? It is not a perfect system, but it is the best 
that has been discovered. If anything were wanting to 
confirm us in our distrust of the bill it would be found 
in the debate. Sir MarrHew Wuite RIDLEY is not a 
lawyer, and is pardonably anxious to shuffle off Mayrrick 
cases on to the new Court. The Attorney-General, who 
supported the bill in a hesitating, half-hearted speech, 
knows very little about the criminal law, his practice 
having been in other fields. Sir Rozert Reip, who 
vigorously supported it, is a sentimentalist, and knows 
as much criminal law as may be picked up on circuit. 
The only criminal lawyer in the House of Commons is 
Sir Epwarp CLARKE. He won his earliest successes at the 
Old Bailey, and his authority on this subject is worth 
that of all the other lawyers put together. 








THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF CRETE. 


T is a matter for curious reflection, that in Henry the 
Eighth’s time our trade with Crete was more impor- 
tant than it is at present. The island’s population was 
then greater than now. Also, it was then administered by 
the Venetians, who were of course much more alive to the 
benefits of international commerce than their successors. 
But the principal reason for the fact in question was, 
that in those days Crete shared with Cyprus a reputa- 
tion for good wine which it has since lost. It was mainly 
in the interests of the wine trade that in the sixteenth 
century a British Consul was established within the high- 
walled city of Candia as “‘ Master-Governor and Protector of 
all and singular the merchants and others his (Henry the 
Eighth’s) lieges and subjects within the port, island and 
country.” But in the nineteenth century British merchants 
have estimated Crete very meanly. Weare probably justified 
in aflirming that for decades no British trader has found it 
worth his while to reside in the island. An occasional visit 
from British agents in Athens or Smyrna represents even now 
the full commercial worth to us of direct intervention with 
the pockets of the Cretans. The British Consul has of late 
been more of a diplomatic than a commercial functionary ; 
though the commercial reports issued from Crete have value 
quite as much for their suggestiveness as for the ability 
with which they have been compiled. 

Whether the wine of Crete was or was not the old original 
Malmsey, it may be left to experts to decide. It is 
certain, however, that it was far-famed. But the island 
has long been distanced in this respect by more pains- 
taking competitors. ‘There are many square miles of vine- 
yards in the rich red soil of the land, and wine is still an 
important name on Crete’s list of exports. But the liquor 
is hastily prepared, without modern manufacturing improve- 
ments, and as a rule it appeals nowadays more to the 
head than to the palate. It is majestically aleoholic. Hence 
the enterprising wine-makers of France and Hamburg are 
glad to take a certain quantity of it for fortifying purposes, 
and Crete is just as glad to sell a million or so gallons per 
annum for sevenpence, eightpence, or occasionally nine- 
pence a gallon. Under the Turkish rule it has not 
been reckoned protitable for a Christian grower to do 
aught to render himself conspicuous for enterprise (and 
consequent prosperity), and it were certainly wanton 
audacity to build establishments with the best machinery 
and so forth, as an irresistible lure to the Bashi-Bazouks 
and other irregulars in times of insurrection. Crete has been 
content to get a good harvest, and to sell its gallons expedi- 
tiously. Quality is an attribute for which it has been per- 
force resigned to wait until civilisation shall be better 


established within its borders. 
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It is to its olives that Crete has looked mainly for the 
wherewithal to live. One may see no finer trees anywhere 
than the gnarled and umbrageous veterans here, in the far- 
extending woods which have been lucky enough to escape 
the periodical ravages of the insurrectionists. In the spring 
of the year it is to the olives that the eye of the Cretan 
turns with anxiety. Do the trees promise good blossom 2 
If so, then Crete may expect a bountiful year. The 
variation is considerable. Take, for instanee, two 
consecutive seasons: those of 1883 and 1884. In the 
former, the crop was the crop of the century: it yielded 
19,500 tons of oil, which brought in an export value of 
£567,000. In 1884 the amounts fell to 5,765 tons, worth 
only £188,300. As the total value of exports in 1883 came 
only to £803,840, and in 1884 to £564,559, it will be seen 
that the olive is to Crete about as precious a product as the 
potato in Ireland. The Turkish soldiers who, in obedience 
to explicit orders, have set to work to chop down and burn 
acres upon acres of these lovely woods and plantations, to 
punish the restive islanders, might as reasonably think 
to conciliate or coerce Ireland into harmony with us 
of Great Britain by proceeding to destroy all her seed 
potatoes. Locust beans, soap and fruit, in addition to 
olive oil and wine, complete the list of Crete’s export 
commodities. As hitherto administered, the island lives a 
life almost exclusively pastoral and agricultural. Nor, in 
fact, is there any evidence of minerals in the masses of 
mountain which beset it from Canea to Rumeli north to 
south, or from Grabusa in the west to Sitia in the south- 
east. 

Crete’s demands upon the rest of Europe (in the shape of 
imports) are necessarily considerable. Chief of all, it requires 
cotton goods ; and flour, leather, woollens, timber, iron, rice, 
tobacco and codfish make up large amounts in the schedule 
of its bills to be met. Among its many special privileges, 
as a favoured part of Turkey, Crete may grow tobacco free 
of duty. But the Cretans are not yet in a position to 
appreciate the chances of this industry. They produce only 
coarse stuff, and the very highlanders much prefer to pay 
more for smuggled tobacco from the north. We have 
already used the export figures of the phenomenally 
prosperous year of 1885 and its neighbour. Compare them 
with the import totals, and it will be seen how important 
it is to Crete that the March blossom on the olives should 
promise well. In 1885, when the exports came to £805,840, 
the imports were £525,150; and in 1884, against exports 
£364,599, there were imports £484,900, A succession of 
bad olive harvests would, in short, like an insurrection 
protracted for two or three years, bring the people to a 
state of destitution. As it is, however, they are far from 
being paupers. You may borrow money in Crete at 2 or 3 
per cent. less of interest than in other parts of Turkey. 
One has but to look at the people, moreover, to see that they 
have nothing in common with the miserable, down-trodden 
rayats of Crete in the time of the Venetian rule. Gold 
and silver ornaments are commonly worn; and there is 
not a more gaily-dressed community of men in all Europe 
than the Cretans, whether of the mountains or the 
plains. They are as particular about their linen as about 
their weapons, and are by no means to be persuaded to 
accept from Europe inferior qualities of cotton and woollen 
goods. Formerly handlooms were much used in the island, 
but the Moslem soldiers made almost a complete wreckage 
of these in the last great insurrection (1866-9), and since 
then the Cretans have patronised Manchester, America, 
and Trieste to the extent of £200,000 per annum, more or 
less. The old story of unaccommodating British trade 
customs here crops up. The Cretans are no more anxious to 
pay ready money for their goods than are other people. But 
they can and do pay at two or three months’ date. This 
practice does not recommend them to our merchants. 
The consequence is that while we hold off shyly, with 
perhaps not unreasonable scruples about Levantine integrity, 
Austrian merchants step in and interfere with our market. 
Time after time this is dwelt on in the Consular reports. 
Crete, like many other countries, would rather do business 
with us than with other nations, assuming that we will 
study their peculiar ways and tastes. But our obstinacy (or 
indifference, as they not unnaturally regard it) turns the 
balance against us. 

British vessels have not, one may say, for centuries been 
familiar objects in Cretan ports. For this there are other 
reasons, as well as a certain reprehensible lack of enterprise, 
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The Cretan harbours of Canea, Retimo and Candia are 
small and dangerous. They are just what they were when, 
in the seventeenth century, Venice withdrew from them 
and the island, It is really an interesting sight to see ever 
the small passenger steamer of the Austrian-Lloyd line, 
which plies between Athens and Canea, turn round in the 
latter harbour in its effort to get its bows towards the open 
sea. There is generally very little space to spare, and often 
the feat cannot be accomplished without peril. At Retimo 
and Candia matters are even worse. Here it is necessary 
to anchor some hundreds of yards from the shore. Under 
these circumstances, one can quite understand the British 
shipowners’ scorn of Crete. Such goods as we send to the 
island reach it mainly in foreign bottoms, Austria has the 
bulk of the island’s carrying trade, though Turkey and 
Greece contest with her the somewhat dubious privilege. 
All this, however, may be changed when there is a settled 
and comparatively strong government in the island; when 
harbour works have been executed as well as designed; and 
when there is full security for the local trader. With Crete 
restored to its ancient prosperity and its ancient million or 
more of inhabitants, there will be inducement enough here to 
attract the commercial men of any European nation, But 
it will be a long while ere these haleyon days arrive, and 
whether Crete be administered by its own notables or by 
Greece, tens of years must elapse before waggon loads of 
goods can be seen in the interior, displacing the existing 
pack mules; for roads, as well as respectable harbours, 
have first to be constructed. 

When the new era begins, Manchester will do well for 
itself (and we hope also for Crete) to send its vessels direct to 
this island which has so large an appetite for piece goods, 
Nor will the skippers of the vessels act adversely to the 
interests of Manchester by taking back to the Ship Canal 
some hundreds of tons of the very excellent Cretan oranges, 
which are worth at retail price but a penny for ten 
or twelve. By-and-by, perhaps, the Cretan wine will 
recover its ancient reputation, and the island by that time 
will be far on the road towards prosperity. 


THE ROMANCE OF LONDON RESTAURANTS. 


We are conscious ourselves of no personal sympathy 

with Bohemia. We have no desire to grasp the 
hand of genius if it shows an indifference to soap; nor do 
we envy genius its head, if adorned with fantastic hair. 
We frankly confess that so far as our own instincts are con- 
cerned, our choice of friends is deeply affected by hats and 
coats and collars, and still more by the presence of a certain 
polished but unconscious conventionality, which, more than 
any touch of nature, makes part of the world kin. But this 
borné condition of mind is not without its advantages. It 
enlarges life in one way, even if it happens to narrow it 
in another ; and whilst shutting us out from the experiences 
of Bohemia as a wmelieu, it endows it with a curious 
interest—a bizarre fascination—as a spectacle. But the 
question here presents itself—where is this spectacle to be 
beheld? In foreign cities we should be inclined to answer 
everywhere—in the beer-gardens of Vienna, amongst the 
lamp-lit horse-chestnut trees of Paris, on the balconies of 
cafés in the Champs Elysées, where fans flutter, glasses 
tinkle, scents of patchouli flutter out of embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, and silvery wreaths of cigarette-smoke wander 
into the warm moonlight, past the yellow flames of candles 
which shine upon dainty table-cloths. Perhaps we shall be 
told that, in saying this, we show ourselves to be totally 
ignorant of the nature of the thing we are talking about— 
that we are confusing Bohemia with the demi-monde, or 
with the fashionable world in its more abandoned moments, 
or with the world of the bourgeoisie in its holiday moments. 
Perhaps we are wrong—perhaps our critics would be right ; 
and yet our conception of Bohemia has a certain subjec- 
tive consistency for which much may be said. It is not so 
vague and it is not so arbitrary as it may seem. Let us 
explain it. For us, all strangers belong to Bohemia, who 
are more or less refined, whose habits and dress indicate 
more or less wealth, but whom we cannot picture as be- 
longing to any known section of the middle class, to the 
conventional world of fashion, or to our excellent county 
aristocracy. Bohemia, in fact, is for us all well-dressed dis- 
sipation to which we can assign no place in society. We 
frankly confess that our definition of it rests wholly on our 
ewn ignorance; but do not all the colours of nature depend 
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on the retina of our own eyes? And what is ignorauece, 
but that part of the mental retina which endows certain 
objects with all the colour of mystery? It is the word 
mystery that gives the key to our meaning. Bohemia, for 
us, is all that civilised life which is sutticiently like to our 
own to be in many ways comprehensible to us, and 
sufficiently unlike it to seem full of endless unimagined 
possibilities, 

We said that abroad we felt Bohemia to be present 
everywhere. This is partly because abroad life is lived so 
much in public; partly because the area of our social 
ignorance in foreign countries is greater than it is in our 
own. In London, we confess that Bohemia as a spectacle 
does not appear to be gleaming before our eyes everywhere ; 
but there are certain places in which it may be found 
always—and these are certain restaurants. They are not 
the restaurants which are now so much frequented by the 
fashionable world. There, one may please one’s palate with 
an excellent dinner and luncheon; but though the palate 
is pleased, the imagination is left untouched. There, 
wherever we look, we shall encounter the familiar faces of 
friends, acquaintances, of relations, with scattered inter- 
vening groups of people who are trying to imitate them. 
It is not of restaurants like these that we are speaking 
now. On the other hand, we are referring just as little 
to those whose aspect is squalid, and whose chief recommen- 
dation is cheapness. London possesses a certain number of 
restaurants, where a really fastidious man might dine or 
lunch with satisfaction, but where guests from the conven- 
tional London world are rare. These establishments are 
kept either by Frenchmen or Italians ; and their distinctive 
feature is that the nationality of the patron communicates 
itself to the entire premises, and seems repeated in the 
majority of the guests. In the more fashionable haunts, 
such as Willis’s Rooms or the Savoy, we feel, as we eat, that 
the Continent has come to London. As soon as we cross the 
thresholds to which we are now referring, we feel that we 
have, at a single step, left London for the Continent, The 
first things that touch our sense are certain strange un- 
English smells, which stir the imagination like the murmur 
of a foreign language, and make London and England 
recede from us to some delightful and incalculable distance. 
Then on our eyes come crowding a thousand details—the 
thick white china, the looking-glasses, the red plush, the 
painted flowers on the ceiling, the hideous electro-plated 
champagne-coolers standing on one of the chimney-pieces, 
the hand-writing on the menu, the cut of the waiters’ hair. 
These all set memories in us of life in other cities dancing 
like autumn leaves. And as soon as we are able to look 
round at the company, this agreeable excitement is increased. 
Few of those present will strike our eyes as vulgar—as 
vulgar, that is to say, in any homely British sense. They 
will seem far too remote from us to suggest that disenchant- 
ing word. The women, though not belonging to the class 
that people West End ball-rooms, will be often as well 
dressed, will have gestures just as graceful, and as much 
provocative romance in the meaning of their eyes and 
eyelids. The faces of the men, too, will be interesting. 
They will seem to be lined with histories—but with histories 
of what sort? That man would certainly be out of place at 
a private dinner table; and yet it is hard to conceive of him 
as belonging to any of the lower grades of prosaic English 
life. He orders his wine like a connoisseur. His forehead 
is shadowed with melancholy. Is he some disappointed con- 
spirator—the idealist of some lost cause? Or, again, that 
couple—the man looking like a Spaniard, and the white- 
gloved little woman having all Paris in her bonnet, a 
furtive espiéglerie in her eyes, and an obvious power in her 
heart of feeling as one ought to feel & vingt ans—to what 
social world does this happy pair belong? To none. He 
may be noble; she certainly is not. Taken as a pair, no 
social world will claim them. That is their charm, They 
are like figures out of a story-book—they are visions of pure 
romance. Let us turn to another of our neighbours. He 
is real at all events—that man with a round scull-cap, from 
under whose velvet edges there stray a few grey delicate 
locks of hair. His clear features betray an intellectual 
benevolence, which seems to rest on some foundation which 
doubt has never assailed. He has fine filbert nails, an alert, 
half-humorous smile, and a long black cassock, He is an 
excellent French priest—so eminently and so exquisitely 
French, that his whole personality seems to exhale the state- 
ment that he belongs to the land of boulevards, vineyards, 
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and poplars, and that its people, in spite of the freethinkers, 
are still faithful to the Bon Dieu. He, as we say, is a real 
figure enough ; but reality of this kind has on the imagina- 
tion an effect precisely similar to that produced by the 
unreal. He might belong to the world of prose in his own 
country. In Loudon he belongs to the far-off world of 
poetry. As we look at him his figure works enchantment. 
[t begins to be surrounded by all the many scenes, in which 
it has probably moved, far off amongst its native sunshine. 
White roads glitter in baking heat, and dusty diligences 
begotten in the last century crawl along them ; cafes are 
flooded with luminous afternoon shadows ; men and women 
outside chatter at little marble tables ; and sometimes it 
seems that through the bars of the Venetian shutters there 
stirs for a moment the liquid flash of the Mediterranean. 
As Hobbes pithily observes, * Thought is quick.” So it is; 
but the imagination is quicker; and nothing revivifies the 
power of the imagination more than the sudden presence of 
the comparatively unfamiliar amongst the familiar. This is 
it which constitutes the charm of foreign travel. It re- 
juvenates us through the minute differences between our 
experiences of the moment and our habitual experiences of 
the past. The whole of life regains that unhackneyed tresh- 
ness which is the charm of youth, and which experience in- 
evitably destroys. This is the freshness which, as a spectacle, 
Bohemia always retains for us. It is a foreign world for 
ever lying at our doors ; and the mere sight of it at times 
will so touch the imagination that ronsince will hang like 
a rainbow in the atmosphere of a London Restaurant. 


ORTHODOX POPERY. 
By H. V. 


FRIEND of mine, who conducts a mine in Servia, told 
4 me that one of his workmen recently died. “I had 
him buried by the pope,” he said, ‘‘so it was all right, for 
the fellow was a Roman Catholic.” As I believe similar 
ignorance with respect to Orthodox popes is fairly prevalent 
in England, it may be apposite to jot down a few reminis- 
cences concerning them. 

I have become acquainted with any number of the Ortho- 
dox clergy of all ranks, and have been invariably impressed 
by the identity of their sentiments with those of the laity. 
Not a few have smelled powder and fought for the cause of 
national independence at the head of their flocks ; others 
have become the political leaders of their districts, not 
through official position, but by sheer force of character. 

One of the most popular popes I met in Servia was the im- 
personation of muscular Christianity. He would have aroused 
the enthusiasm of Charles Kingsley with his brawny arms, 
forty-four inch chest, and martial gait. His truculent 
beard and trumpet voice suggested a guerilla leader, and, 
indeed, I learned that he had been decorated for his gallantry 
in the wars. His friends called him “ the terrible pope,” 
and spent their time in inventing fabulous exploits to re- 
late about him. He was a picture of good nature and high 
spirits, but if anyone ventured on a remark derogatory to 
his cloth, he soon showed that he could hold his own morally 
as well as physically. This I found generally the case with 
the popes. They are on the best of terms with their flocks, 
and treat them with easy bonhomie, but know just where to 
draw the line. I remember one young pope, who had been 
drinking and joking easily in a mixed company, when some- 
one sought to quiz him by egging the gipsies on to sing some 
ribald song about the Church. He stopped them instantly 
with quiet firmness, which admitted no gainsaying, yet with- 
out losing his temper for an instant. On another occasion 
someone handed him an indiscreet photograph, and he was 
quite ready to smile over it himself ; but when he was re- 
quested to pass it on, he shook his head, and said good- 
humouredly, “ No, no; I must not show you that. Remem- 
ber that I ama pope.” 

When I first met the “terrible pope” he showed me a 
swordstick of murderous proportions, which he had just 
taken to have sharpened, and my attention was drawn to 
two revolvers, which he always carries, tucked into the 
broad blue silk girdle outside his cassock. As a young man 
he had unexampled successes with the ladies, and, as he is 
now well under forty, it is mischievously whispered that he 
is still somewhat of a coureur. But his popadia* struck me 
as fully competent to keep him inorder. I spent more than 


*A pope's wife. 
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one evening in his society at a country town near the Bos- 
nian frontier, and found him a charmingly uproarious 
companion, and at the same time full of the most varied 
information. He had seen a good deal of life in the course 
of his boisterous youth, and had not a particle of cant or 
false shame about him. I am told that when he first went 
to the Metropolitan and asked to be ordained, it was sup- 
posed to be one of his many practical jokes. But the 
Metropolitan, with all his faults, is a man of the world, and 
saw the advantage of enlisting such services as those of my 
friend, and so far the experiment has proved a signal sue. 
cess. Few popes have greater moral influence or exercise it 
more judiciously. 

At Uzhitse 1 met another pope, who possesses immense 
influence of another kind, He is an elderly man, and 
in every respect a typical demagogue. Indeed, he is 
generally recognised as one of the most important of the 
Radical leaders, and without an equal in the successful 
conduct of an agitation. tam told heis a wonderful orator, 
but the harangue with which he favoured me seemed to 
consist mainly of empty phrases. 

Another * terrible pope” on the Bosnian frontier com- 
bined martial and political exploits. Taking the patriotic 
view that Bosnia is really Servian, he announced his in- 
tention of ministering to the people on both banks of the 
Drina. But as his ministrations were mainly directed 
against the Austrian Government, he soon encountered 
ditticulties in the matter of his passport, However, this did 
not deter him, for he took to swimming the river with a 
revolver in his mouth, and his clothes held up aloft in one 
hand. His ecclesiastical head-gear (a brimless chimney-pot 
hat) must have been the finishing touch to a vastly strange 
apparition, The Austrian gendarmes were restrained by 
fear of a scandal from firing upon him. Indeed, he is said 
to have terrified them to such an extent that they petitioned 
the authorities to let him have his passport, and now he 
goes where he will, unhindered. 

Some of the popadie have also lively characters. I 
remember on one occasion a lieutenant was boasting about 
his powers of drinking and dancing, and a young pope told 
him he would back his popadia against any ofticer in the 
army. A young man at the table whispered to me that 
the pope seemed very naif, as this lieutenant had a great 
reputation for his intrigues. However, I met the popadiu 
afterwards, and am convinced that the pope's confidence was 
fully justified. I do not remember ever having seen a 
woman of such physical strength. She was not pretty, but 
she had pleasing manners and was universally popular. As 
is usual in Servia, she was five or six years older than her 
husband, who might be about thirty. Her moral reputa- 
tion was above suspicion, but there were few to rival her in 
a carouse. She would break glasses and bottles, stand on 
the table and sing in tones that would almost reach the 
next village, and dance or drink any man silly. Despite 
her astounding vitality and go, she had never been known 
to lose her head. 

This is not, of course, the typical clergy. Most popes live 
a fairly humdrum life, cultivating their maize-fields, making 
their own wine, bringing up their children, conducting the 
services and presiding at village fétes, advising and helping 
their neighbours, Once appointed to a parish, they gener- 
ally remain there all their lives, and are succeeded by one 
of their sons. It is only of late years that promotion or an 
exchange of livings has been permitted in any case, and 
even now the practice is exceptional, Old-fashioned clerics 
disapprove strongly of the innovation. I had a long con- 
versation on the subject with the Rector of the Belgrade 
Seminary, and he expressed his views with much emphasis. 
“If a pope spends his life in one parish,” said he, “ he 
christens, marries, or buries every one of his flock, he under- 
stanés their habits and characters, and is universally 
obeyed and revered. But now, alas! in these restless days, 
a pope will often go to his bishop and ask for a richer 
living. Then he may only spend a few years there, and, 
never having time to learn the ways of his people, is neces- 
sarily out of sympathy with them. A stranger in a strange 
living is like a man who acquires landed property by pur- 
chase, and, whatever his virtues, must always remain an 
interloper compared with those whose families have lived 
and worked there for generations.” He foresaw that the 
whole influence of the priesthood was likely to be under- 
mined, and marvelled greatly when I mentioned the migra- 
tory habits of the Anglican clergy. 
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It is said that the Orthodox popes are ignorant, but that 
is to convey a wrong impression. No doubt they are not 
steeped in book-learning, but they possess—what is far 
more important -plenty of common sense, and, I fancy, know 
as much as they need to know. Moreover, clerical educa- 
tion has made great advances of recent years. All candi- 
dates for Orders in Servia are required to go through a 
four years’ course at the Belgrade Seminary, where they 
tind ample opportunities for culture. 

Considerable attention is paid to the personal appearance 
of the popes, and Iam told that a flowing beard is one of the 
surest passports to preferment. Popes are supposed never 
to eut their hair or beards, but those with more modern 
ideas keep them quite short, and pretend they will not grow. 
The long hair is usually worn either inside the clothing or 
in a sort of chignon under the hat. This is usually a kind 
of brimless chimuey-pot of plush or velveteen, but some 
popes prefer to wear a shovel-hat or a strange wire cover- 
ing, like a garde-manger. These varieties are left to in- 
dividual discretion. On ceremonial occasions, the hair is 
allowed to hang freely down the back, and is perhaps not 
wholly innocent of curling-tongs. 

Holy orders are refused to the deformed, and that not 
only to the blind, the halt, and the hunchback, but even to 
those afflicted with a squint. It is not, however, the case, 
as some have pretended, that a pope loses his post if he is 
afterwards crippled by an accident. Mr, Denton, the author 
of Servia and the Servians, thoazgu usually a trusty ob- 
server, has fallen into a kindred error in declaring that 
if a pope becomes a widower, he is compelled to turn monk. 
I made many enquiries about this in Servia, and learned 
that the only possible foundation for the error is that, if a 
widowed pope gives oczasion for scandals, either by engag- 
ing too charming a housekeeper or by indulging in catholic 
flirtations, he may be sent to do penance in a monastery for 
some weeks or months. The which can be no very harsh 
punishment, judging from the exquisitely medieval monas- 
teries I have visited. 








“THE LOOKER-ON.” 


we is a “pseudonym”? One ought to know, and 

one thought one did know; but the editor of the 
new Who's Who?—Mr. Douglas Sladen-—has imported 
an element of uncertainty into the matter. His view 
of what a pseudonym is differs, evidently, from that 
Which has hitherto been accepted. Among the “ pseudo- 
nyms” of which he gives a list in Who's Who? one finds 
“A. B. W.,” and “ A. K. H. B.,” and “ A. T. Q. C.,” and so 
forth ; yet surely the initials of a man’s name are not a 
“pseudonym”? One finds here, too, references to ‘“ Mary 
Anderson,” and “ Dorothea Baird,” and ** Winifred Emery,” 
and so on; yet surely an actress’s maiden name is not a 
“pseudonym ’’? But Mr. Sladen goes even farther than 
this. He gives another list, consisting of what he calls 
‘newspaper pseudonyms,” and among these one discovers 
with astonishment “L. F. Austin,” “J. K. Jerome,” 
“James Payn,’ “G. Bernard Shaw,’ and the like; so 
that, in Mr. Sladen’s opinion, it would seem,a man’s own 
hame may be a ‘ pseudoaym”! On one small point, by 
the way, Mr. Sladen goes absolutely wrong. “Gulf 
Roslyn” was never used as a pseudonym by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton, or, indeed, by anybody else. Mr. Sladen is think- 
ing of “Guy Roslyn” and Mr. Joshua Hatton. 


No one will be surprised to hear that Mr. Owen Seaman’s 
little volume, Zhe Battle of the Bays, has run into a 
second edition, Nor, we may add, will any one who read 
the book in its original form be surprised to note that Mr. 
Seaman has removed a certain passage from the diverting 
bit of parody ealled “ An Ode to Spring in the Metropolis.” 
That passage, as first printed in the winter of 95, was as 
harmless as it was jocose ; but as reprinted in volume-form 
last autumn it happened to synchronize with a tragic 
incident which charged it with painful significance. Mr. 
Seaman, we may be sure, has been only too glad of the 
opportunity to cancel the page on which the unlucky passage 
stood, and to replace it by another to which no melancholy 
Inemory can attach. 


In becoming the publisher of The Battle <f the Bays, Mr. 
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John Lane showed that he bears no malice—that he can be, 
indeed, agreeably magnanimous, The Battle of the Bays is 
full of fun directed at the Bodley Head and those that dwell 
therein (note the “ Ballad of the Bodley Bun,” ete.). In 
truth, one of the very first things that Mr. Seaman wrots 
was a parody (for Punch) of Keynotes. But Mr. Lane's 
withers are unwrung. Nay, he positively revels in the 
showers of persiflage that fall upon him. He has just 
printed for private circulation a tiny collection of Accepted 
Addresses from Divers Quarters, consisting of various “ paper 
pellets of the brain” aimed at his devoted cranium. The 
edition is a limited one—twenty-five copies and no more ;, 
but it proves that Mr. Lane can enjoy a good joke even 
when he is the subject thereof. 


With works by poets let us fill 
Our shelves, and none deny ; 
Trust Lane to find some new ones still 
For idle cash to buy. 
Thus one of the satirists of the Bodley Head; and Mr. 
Lane is about to justify the bard’s confidence in him by 
introducing to us in a day or two a new woman-poet in the 
person of Miss Olive Custance, who has written a book of 
verse which she entitles Opals. Miss Custance does not, we. 
believe, come of a poetic stock, though she can trace her 
pedigree back to Francis Bacon, who certainly wrote some: 
verses even if he did not write “Shakespeare.” We may 
prophesy, however, that there will be nothing specially 
Baconian about Opals. 


Why, by the way, does Mr. Owen Seaman not reprint 
some, if not all, of the pieces in his first publication, With 
Double Pipe? That slender volume is nearly ten years 
old, and Mr, Seaman has progressed artistically since then ; 
nevertheless, the book is permanently interesting, as 
exhibiting him in the sentimental as well as in the. 
humorous vein. Among the comic lyrics are “A Plea for 
Trigamy,” “A Dream of Unfair Women,” and such-like. 
The book was published in Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
and is probably not yet out of print. 


It is pleasant to know that the members of the 
Omar Khayyam Club do not take themselves or their idol 
over-seriously. That they do not object to have good- 
humoured fun poked both at him and at his votaries is clear 
from the fact that the poem by Mr. Austin Dobson which 
was read at the Club dinner on Thursday was decidedly 
sarcastic, though very genially sarcastic, in its tone. Mr. 
Dobson has rarely, if ever, been more happy in combining 
in one composition the elements of wit and humour and 
common sense. When the poem is published, it will be read 
by connoisseurs with the keenest relish. 


Progress, we hear, is being made in regard to a proposed 
memorial to Mrs, Hemans in Liverpool. Opinions differ as to. 
the form the memorial should take—Principal Rendell, Mr. 
Theodore Brown, and Mr. W. H. Picton being in favour of 
giving prizes for poems either on Mrs. Hemans or on lyrie 
poetry generally, while Professor Raleigh and Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell would prefer to institute an annual lecture 
on lyric poetry, to be called the Hemans Lecture, and to be 
delivered by well-known men of letters. This preferenco 
will probably be shared by most persons who have a feeling 
for literature and for its appropriate celebration, 


Those who do not read the Humanitarian may like to 
know that a play in four acts by Miss Maud Woodhull, 
called Affinities, has been running through recent issues of 
that miscellany, and may before long be brought out at a 
West-End theatre. Miss Woodhull is probably unaware 
that in christening a play Affinities she has been anticipated, 
and not only by another lady, but by two others! Once 
upon a time Mrs. Campbell Praed and Mrs. Jopling put 
their heads together and compounded a drama out of a 
story written by the former. This drama they entitled 
Affinities and duly issued to the world. "Tis a dozen 
years since they did this, but we fancy they could lay 
claim to the title. 


It has happily occurred to the management of the Prince. 
of Wales’s Theatre to invite Mdlle. Félicia Mallet to come 
over from Paris to play the leading part in A Pi-rrot’s Life. 
That part had been undertaken hitherto by Mile. Litini, a 
singularly engaging actress, who contrived to make Pierrot 
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an extremely sympathetic person. Really and truly Pierrot 
was (like the defendant in 7'rial by Jury) “a very bad lot.” 
His modesty in the first act must have been wholly 
assumed, for in the interval between that and the second 
act he developed into a thorough-going scamp. Neverthe. 
less, through all his naughtinesses Mile. Litini managed to 
make him not only tolerable but lovable ; one felt that he 
was an irresponsible sort of youth, easily led away, and not 
to be judged by the ordinary standards of morality. 


Now mark what happens. Mlle. Mallet replaces Mlle. 
Litini, and Pierrot at once undergoes a_ transforma- 
tion. We reject the theory that he is irresponsible and 
easily led away. Here is a youth who is bashful indeed 
before Louisette, but who lets us know, by means of nods 
and smiles and grimacing, that he has a cunning of his 
own. He is not wholly bad, for he can repent ; but one 
feels that he needed to know the pangs of starvation before 
he could be brought to realise the serious responsibilities of 
life. Great, it will be seen, is the power of individualism in 
acting. Mlle. Mallet is the demure but wicked Pierrot to 
the life; her gestures and facial play have, perhaps, too 
much “intention,” but then in pantomime it is necessary to 
emphasise if you wish to be understood by pit and gallery. 
Meanwhile, one recognises that the performance is wonder- 
fully clever, and that, moreover, the new-comer has intro- 
<luced some fresh and very effective ‘“ business.” Signor 
Rossi happily retains his old place in the cast, and rightly 
maintains his popularity; he is one of the most masterly 
of mimics. Mile. Litini adds to her laurels by appearing 
as the “fast” young woman who seduces Pierrot from his 
allegiance to Louisette. 


To-night (Saturday) sees the end of The Gay Parisienne 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre. The next piece at this house 
will be an importation from America called Lost, Stolen, or 
Strayed. This, it would seem, is founded on a French 
libretto, and has to do with the adventures of a baby. Its 
humours, we gather, are of the elementary type, like 
most of the stage humours that come from the States. It is 
notable, indeed, how much we are learning to depend upon 
the Americans both for our lighter and for our melodramatic 
pieces. The Prodigal Father, which stopped last night (at 
the Strand Theatre), is of American origin, and so (mediately 
or immediately) are A Vight Out at the Vaudeville and 
My Friend from India at the Garrick. Moreover, early in 
April, an American actor is to introduce to London an 
American drama called The Country Fair, which will be 
followed (at the Adelphi) in May by yet another American 
drama named Secret Service, all the parts in which will be 
sustained by American actors. 


It will be observed that what Mr. Pinero and Mr. 
Comyns Carr have undertaken to write for the Savoy 
‘Theatre is “an operatic drama.” The phrase has not, 
to us, a very attractive sound. The original idea, we 
believe, was that Mr. Pinero should contribute to the 
Savoy repertory a comic-opera libretto, for which Mr. 
“ Adrian Ross” was to write the lyrics. Now, if Mr. 
Pinero had penned another Magistrate or School- 
mistress for Sir Arthur Sullivan to set to music, that 
would have been a delightful consummation. But “an 
operatic drama ”—surely that is not what is looked for at 
the Savoy ? Nor does it seem particularly in Mr. Pinero’s 
way, though Mr. Carr's association with him in the work 
would no doubt be valuable. 


St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, formerly the home of 
amateurs and the German Reeds, is to be re-opened, they 
say, as an afternoon theatre. Why not? The experiment, 
when made at the Aquarium, was not a success; but much 
has happened since then. Afternoon performances have 
grown greatly in popularity among playgoers, appealing 
powerfully to the suburban resident, the old, and invalids. 
There is no reason in the world why an afternoon theatre 
should not prosper—if the entertainment offered is of the 
best. That is a sine qua non. When there is so much 
worth seeing at the regular houses, playgoers will not attend 
an afternoon theatre if the fare proffered is at all inferior. 


The greater part of what we have to say about the new 
play at the Criterion must be held over till next week. 
Meanwhile, one is struck by a certain similarity between 
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the main action of Te Physician and that of its predecessor 
at this theatre—Rosemary. '» both pieces Mr. Wyndham 
finds himself in the position of a middle-aged man who has 
fallen in love with a young girl already engaged to a more 
youthful lover. Make that lover an active teetotal reformer 
who has occasional but secret outbursts of alcoholic and 
other dissipation, and you get the “jeune premier” of The 
Physician. In both plays Mr. Wyndham has to struggle 
against his passion at the call of honour—in which struggle 
he has the assistance of a friend. But there ends all like- 
ness between the plots of the two works, In The Physician 
the young lover, by dying, mukes way for his middle-aged 
rival; and there are many other details, alike of action, 
characterisation, dialogue, and so forth, which establish the 
general originality of The Physician, My. Jones's play, we 
may add, was a great success with its first audience, and, 
though somewhat sombre for the Criterion, is likely to have 
its full share of popularity. 


M. Paderewski is paying a fortnight’s visit to this 
country, the greater part of which he is devoting to recitals 
in southern provincial towns. The large cities, including 
the metropolis, are left out in the present instance, though 
probably only with the intention of their being comprised in 
a special tour when the famous pianist returns in the 
summer. Meanwhile he has seized the opportunity to fulfil 
two engagements of Jong standing, one at the Crystal Palace, 
the other with the Philharmonic Society ; and in each in- 
stance has he made amply manifest the extraordinary 
influence that his name and his talents exercise over the 
musical public. At Sydenham he played two concertos-— 
the F minor of Chopin and the E flat of Liszt—with a 
minuet of his own composition for an encore. There was no 
evidence of physical strain or imperfect technical equipment 
at any part of this exacting ordeal. On the contrary, M. 
Paderewski’s playing was as remarkable throughout for its 
delightful ease as for its rare poetic sentiment and exquisite 
finish. 


The appearance of the Polish virtuoso would alone have 
sufficed to lend éclat to the opening concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s eighty-fifth season. No wonder, there- 
fore, that Queen’s Hall was packed to repletion on Wednesday 
evening. But in an artistic sense the event was rendered 
doubly interesting by reason of the fact that on this occasion 
M. Paderewski was heard for the first time in a work 
expressly written for him by a British composer. This is 
scarcely the moment for dwelling in detail upon Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s new “ Scottish ” concerto. Repeated 
hearings can alone enable the connoisseur to decide whether 
this elaborate composition possesses intrinsic value of an 
enduring kind above and beyond its qualities as a tremen- 
dously difficult pianoforte fantasia. The impression at the 
outset is that a Paderewski alone can grapple successfully 
with the enormous technical obstacles which it presents ; 
and assuredly no other living pianist would have ventured, 
as he did, to repeat the whole of the finale as encore No. 1, 
or have had the generosity to add a piece by Schumann as 
encore No. 2. Hence a triumphant evening alike for 
executant and composer. For the rest, enough that the 
Philharmonic orchestra was at its very best in Beethoven’s 
fourth symphony and Dvorak’s “ Scherzo Capriccioso.” The 
singer was Madame Blanche Marchesi, but that admirable 
artist was not fortunate in her choice of pieces, and failed 
to make her usual effect. 


The letter signed “ A Professor” which appeared in a 
daily contemporary on Wednesday sheds a new light upon 
the methods of the Corporation of London with regard to 
their own educational institutions. It seems that the 
Guildhall School of Music, in spite of its abnormal growth, 
is unable to dispense with the aid of its founders, or to 
build for itself the additional premises now rendered im- 
peratively necessary for the adequate accommodation of its 
four thousand pupils. The Court of Common Council is 
understood to require (though the edict has not yet officially 
gone forth) that the School shall do both these things, and 
the Music Committee apparently sees but one method of 
raising the sinews of war, namely, to impose a further tax 
upon the earnings of the professors. No wonder a protest 
has been uttered. It is unfair in the extreme that the 
toilers should have to pay the penalty of success in this 
strangely inconsistent fashion. 
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Halitués of the Popular Concerts have learnt with sin- 
cere regret that there is little likelihood of their seeing 
Signor Piatti during the remainder of the current season, 
The gifted ‘cellist is slowly recovering from a severe attack 
of bronchitis, but he will not be strong enough to play for 
another week or two, and by that time the “ Joachim 
Quartet” will have begun their promised visit to St. 
James’s Hall—an event, by the way, which Mr. Chappell’s 
patrons are eagerly anticipating. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Joachim is expected back from Berlin (where he has been 
taking part in the centenary celebrations) in time to appear 
at to-day’s Saturday “ Pop,” and to play the Bach concerto 
in Dminor with Lady Hallé. This is now an annual treat, 
but it never ought to be missed by those who love chamber 
music in its highest and purest manifestation. 


The series of Lamoureux Concerts which has been in 
progress at Queen’s Hall this week will hardly compare 
with the last, either in artistie interest or in the measure of 
curiosity that it has excited amongst amateurs generally. 
Indeed, but for the substantial nature of the subscription, 
the average attendance would have indicated anything but 
satisfactory results for M. Lamoureux and his English 
entrepreneur, As it is, they will probably be sufficiently 
encouraged to “try again.” Another time, however, they 
will do well to make French music the staple of their pro- 
grammes, with just sufficient short classical masterpieces 
and Wagner excerpts to furnish the requisite amount of 
variety and contrast. The combination in the present 
instance was proportioned exactly the other way about, 
thus bringing M. Lamoureux into direct competition with 
the many orchestral undertakings now carried on here, both 
from home and foreign sources. To say that the famous 
Paris orchestra has added to its reputation by its wonderful 
playing this week would scarcely be accurate, for to do that 
was well-nigh impossible. Nevertheless, it has found fresh 
admirers in our midst, and has certainly maintained in the 
fullest degree the high prestige which it earned long ago for 
flawless perfection of polish and ensemble. 


No one interested in art should miss Mr. J. M. Swan’s 
“Studies of Wild Beasts,” now collected at the Fine Art 
Society’s galleries. They are chiefly drawings made from 
nature of the gait and action of lions, tigers, leopards, 
Polar bears, etc. Some are slight, for Mr. Swan has often 
elaborated only the particular fact for which he made the 
study, but the longer you look the more you will see, even 
in the most apparently incomplete. Mr. Swan is one of 
the first draughtsmen now living, and his power to realise 
that most difficult of artistic intentions—the rendering of 
movement—-seems quite unequalled by any painter of 
beasts. Most of these drawings in chalk and pastel have 
been rapidly jotted down whilst the animals posed uncon- 
sciously for a few minutes ; some have been hit flying, as you 
might say, and record, this one the stride of a tiger, and 
that one the agile gambols of Indian leopards. ‘ A Lioness 
Defending her Cubs” cost no end of trouble both to Mr. 
Swan and to the animal, who had to be encouraged to the 
requisite expression of fury with mop-sticks. Other 
drawings, again, show a more general treatment of the 
whole animal, and especially the carefully-modelled ‘“ Study 
of an African Leopard,” in which the spots, seen now fore- 
shortened, and now full face, seem like a florid counter- 
point to the main theme, consisting of the sinuous planes of 
the animal's shape. Mr. Swan’s style of work belongs to 
the highest and most vital kind of art, and the pleasure 
afforded by his drawings is an ever-growing wsthetic enjoy- 
ment, 


The large collection of drawings by the late George du 
Maurier, exhibited also at the Fine Art Society's place, 
contrasts very markedly with Mr. Swan’s work. It would 
be unkind to criticise from too high a point of view the 
works of the man who amused us (and amuses us still) 
with such series as ‘Things one would rather have Left 
Unsaid” ; but we may say that Du Maurier’s charm lay in 
his literary wit and his appreciation of comic situation 
rather than in the beauty of his style or the vitality of his 
actual drawing. He relies very often upon mere exaggera- 
tion of defects, as, for instance, in the case of that doli- 
chocephalic idiot of a curate who figures in “ A Blood- 
thirsty Baritone.” Mr, Swan’s work requires much ap- 
preciation of beauty and knowledge of art to be understood ; 
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Mr. du Maurier’s little or none, hence its wide popularity. 
Compare Du Maurier’s tiger, in No, 198, with any of Mr. 
Swan’s if you want a lesson in the meaning of artistic 
expression. Mr, du Maurier’s beast is a mere wooden 
symbol, but it serves its purpose well enough—that of 
giving point to a joke. Now, nearly all of Mr. du Maurier’s 
work, whatever the subject, if thus placed beside the work 
of a really expressive artist, would appear to consist of 
mere literary symbols. Nevertheless, by all means visit 
the show, for it will amuse you in its own way, and with 
its own inimitable sense of humour, 


Mr. Van Wissilingh is about to hang a collection of 
pictures, by Professor Legros, at the Dutch Gallery, Brook 
Street. This we believe to be the first time that anyone 
has opened a show of this great painter's works. It is to. 
contain both oils and water colours, chiefly of landscape 
subjects, and amongst other things the large “ Ferme en 
Bourgogne,” which made such an important feature of the 
last exhibition of the New English Art Club, It has been 
bought by some admirers of the artist for presentation to 
the National Gallery. 


To pass from Mr. Legros to Mr. Rudolph Blind is to. 
pass from grave to gay. But the gaiety is not intentional, 
for Mr. Blind has reappeared in the world of art with a 
vast religious canvas, now shown at Messrs. Graves’s 
gallery, Pall Mall. Of course the room is dark, and hung 
with funereal draperies of gloomy red; of course the 
picture is lighted from the top with a concentrated 
artificial light ; so that if we had a mind to criticize the 
picture at length, we should do so more or less in the dark. 
Let it suffice to say that it is no better than the last. 
devotional work by Sir Noel Paton which we saw at these 
galleries. As for any serious comparison of such pictures, 
we refuse to make it, as their avowed object is not art, but 
religion and shillings. 


Mr. Mortimer Mempes once more returns from Japan 
with cases full of pictures and sketches, which will be shown 
as on former occasions at the galleries of Messrs. Dowdes- 
well and Sons, New Bond Street. Mr. Mempes will probably 
surprise us by some new departure in the way of taste, if 
not in the way of art. He is a man with his eyes open to 
all kinds of impressions and suggestions, although he does. 
not always do them justice in execution. 








FINANCE. 


ry XO run the blockade of the Stock Exchange settlement, 
- which was brought to a satisfactory conclusion last 
night, was an easy matter. The prices of most securities 
had risen during the account, and money rates were easy. 
Loans by the banks to the Stock Exchange have been 
negotiated at 24 to 2? per cent. Last week it was a case of 
political domination of the markets, and we said that they 
showed such elasticity that if the weight of foreign affairs 
were only removed they would probably spring upward. 
Although it cannot be said that the weight has this week 
been removed, still the elasticity has prevailed sufficiently to 
counteract it. As a rule quotations have been buoyant, 
especially in Home Railways, and leaving out of account 
Americans, which are in renewed trouble. 


There has been a stiffening of rates in the money 
market, and there is no reason why it should not be 
maintained for the next few days. But it is merely an 
ephemeral stiffening due to the requirements of the Stock 
Exchange settlement, and to the near approach of the end 
of the month and of the quarter, when money is always 
in demand. We have become quite familiarised with 
the demand of the banks for gold at the end of each 
month to be used for window-dressing purposes, and have 
ceased to be shocked at the policy which it discloses. The 
banks simply call in their loans that their reserves may 
appear large in their monthly balance sheets, and when the 
money has served its purpose it is forthwith lent out again. 
Thus the monthly balance sheets always present the position 
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of the banks in an exceptionally favourable light. More- 
over, as the banks do not all make up their monthly returns 
on the same day, the same cash may figure in the reserves 
of two or more banks, so that it is impossible to form an 
accurate notion as to what is the amount of the total reserve. 
In short, under the present system the monthly bank state- 
ments border on the farcical. Be that as it may, the 
system induces a demand for money at the end of each 
month, and it is this demand that we are feeling now. 


Nothing seems more certain than that the stringency 
will not last. If not next Thursday, then on the Thurs- 
day following, the Dank of England directors are pretty 
sure to reduce the official rate. They must have been 
tempted to make the reduction ere this. They now hold 
over seventeen millions sterling of Government money, and 
it is not their practice to oppress the market with a higher 
rate than is necessary when they are enabled to doso by their 
favoured position of Government bankers. For weeks past 
the revenue collection has been denuding the market of 
funds which have gone to strengthen the Bank’s position, 
and now the ebb of the tide should begin to make itself felt. 
Only the uncertainty of the political position can have 
induced the directors to keep the rate at three per cent. so 
long, and unless the political strain tightens the rate must 


assuredly be reduced. 


That the general outlook is easy is shown by the cir- 
cumstances under which the Treasury Bills have been 
allotted during the week. For an issue of £1,719, 700 the 
tenders amounted to ten and three-quarter millions sterling. 
This is not quite such a large amount as was offered to the 
Government on a similar occasion about a month ago, but 
it is sufficiently large to show that there is a very con- 
siderable sum of money seeking investment at very low 
rates. The rate actually obtained in this case was £1 9s. 8d. 
per cent., against 1; 
Feb. 23rd. and | ; per cent, on Feb, Ist. Even the low rate 
of £1 9s. 8d. does not show completely the contidence 


per cent. at the allotment of bills on 


with which the market regards the outlook for easy money 
this year, for since the allotment some of the bills have 
actually been dealt in at prices which yield only £1 7s. 6d, 
per cent. 


Comparing last night’s closing prices with that of the 
previous Friday, it will be found that silver has risen red. to 
28 fd. per ounce during the week, in spite of a rather severe 
fall in the middle of it. We said last week that a little 
reaction was expected shortly, in spite of Japan. As a 
matter of fact, it is beginning to be realised that Japan’s 
adoption of the gold standard should not have so much 
effect upon the market after all. The question is not merely 
an academic one, for apart from the fluctuation in the 
value of the white metal itself there is the question of the 
fluctuation in the securities of those countries and com- 
panies whose revenue and profits depend upon it. It is true 
Japan's new policy will tend toward restricting her demand 
for silver, and toward creating another actual, as well as 
potential, demand for gold. But Japan’s capacity as a 
silver user appears to have been considerably overrated. 
Now that attention is turned to the matter, it is found that 
at least three-quarters of her currency consists of neither 
gold nor silver, but of paper—mainly notes of the Bank 
of Japan. Moreover, her exports of silver have in 
late years actually exceeded her imports. On the whole, 
therefore, silver supporters have little reason to be panie- 
stricken by the suggested change. Whether that change 
will be of benefit to Japan is extremely doubtful. She 
seems to have been led into the experiment by her imitative 
ambition. Germany adopted the gold standard when she 
had thrashed France; so Japan must needs do the same 
now that she has thrashed China. But the economic condi- 
tions of the two countries are widely different, and Japan 
may find that she has undertaken an extravagant luxury 
which it will be difficult in her comparative poverty to 
maintain. It will aid her in placing large loans abroad, 
and that, perhaps, is at the bottom of the idea. 


It is not surprising, considering the outlook for ease in the 
money market, that high-class securities should maintain 
their value, unfavourable political considerations notwith- 
standing. Consols at 112 have risen slightly on the week, and 
Indian, Corporation, and Colonial Securities are maintained 
firmly at last week's level. It is of course too early for the 
securities of our Australian Colonies to be affected one way 
or the other by the movement towards federation which is 
taking shape. Nevertheless the movement is deeply im- 
pregnated with financial considerations, for the consumma- 
tion of the project would mean an entire reorganisation of 
Colonial fiscal arrangements. 


For some weeks past we have been saying that, aided by 
the continuance of the excellent trafic returns, Home 
Railway stocks must in the ordinary course of things ad- 
vance as soon as the barrier of political unrest was removed. 
This week the stocks have shown a distinct determination 
to advance, barrier or no barrier. In fact, the strength 
of this department has been the feature of the Stock 
Exchange. Not a single security throughout the whole list 
shows any decline, and in many instances the advance is 
most substantial, in spite of some set-back yesterday. 
Even the Scotch stocks, which are rightly regarded with 
less favour than the English, have improved, especially 
in the case of Caledonian, the chairman’s speech at the 
meeting, with the repeated assurance that no further issue 
of capital is contemplated, being reassuring. The brilliant 
weather has had a great deal to do with the advance in the 
securities of the Southern lines. But apart from this the 
South-Eastern management is earning golden opinions and 
support by its departure into the field of enlightened 
management. It is a compliment, for instance, that the 
great North-Western Company should have followed its 
example in announcing a revision of second-class fares. 
The same question is, we understand, under the considera- 
tion of the directors, of other companies. There seems to 
be a revulsion of febling against the policy of abolishing 
second-class altogether in favour of so reducing fares as to 
render it more popular. How the concession to the middle- 
class public will aftect railway company revenue is of 
course a question which only experience will be able to 
determine. 


The continued rise in Great Eastern has at last taken 
the ordinary stock to beyond the limit of 120. There are 
many who declare that the advance will continue, and it is 
true that verv satisfactory trattics are being published week 
by week without intermission. The yield on the stock, 
however, at the present price is barely 28 per cent., so that 
only a belief in what the Company may do in the future 
justifies a purchase at the present quotation. North- 
Westerns, with a yield of over 54 per cent., seem much 
more likely to rise in the immediate future. Metropolitan 
Districts are not in much favour just now, the recent 
attitude of the directors toward the remarkable Deep Level 
Syndicate, now that its doubtful character has been made 
known, having created distrust. It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Forbes, the chairman militant, should have dislocated 
his collar-bone in the hunting-field. There is, of course, no 
reason why Districts should not benefit immensely from the 
bumper traflics which are sure to arise from the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations. It is to a great extent owing to this 
consideration that such a strong demand for Metropolitans 
exists, but the line is in addition enjoying the advantage of 
other favourable circumstances. By the increase in its 
revenue this year it has already earned an augmentation of 
its dividend by about } per cent. Then the effect of the en- 
largement of revenue which it will derive from the Sheffield 
extension, which begins a year hence, is already being dis- 
counted, and has been for some time. The new company 
will use forty-four miles of the Metropolitan rails, and will 
pay the Metropolitan 68 per cent. of the revenue so derived. 
The estimates of the increase in the Metropolitan revenue 
from this source vary considerably, but the average seems 
to be about £100,000, 


No improvement marks the condition of the America2 
market. Two depressing incidents have played havoe with 
prices during the week, one political and the other financial. 
The former is the rejection of the Arbitration Treaty 
proposals and the latter the judgment in the traffic 
association case. The manner in which the market is 
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constantly being upset by the vagaries of the United States 
authorities, and by the condition of unrest which is thereby 
occasioned, is remarkable, not to say disagreeable. But it is 
the trattic association decision which more directly affects the 
market. The Western Traftic Association was formed after 
much wearisome negotiation between competing railroads to 
prevent the undue and suicidal cutting of rates which ever 
and anon breaks out amongst American railroads to the 
disaster of all concerned. The Supreme Court has now 
found the Association to be illegal, and the result of the 
decision will, it is feared, lead to a resumption of the old 
system of cut-throat competition, which may or may not be 
advantageous for the passenger and for the consignor of 
goods, but is certainly deleterious to the shareholder. The 
worst of it is that other associations somewhat similar are 
thrown into a state of uncertainty as to the legality of their 
existence. There is the Joint Traffic Association, for 
instance. That has been successful in upholding its position 
in the two lower courts, but how it will fare in the Supreme 
Court is now, after the Western decision, naturally a 
question of grave doubt. We shall know in the middle of 
April and not before, so there is yet another cloud to loom 
over the American market. In view of such a position, 
whether the funding scheme of the New York Central is 
favourable or unfavourable is a minor matter, although it 
created a good deal of interest earlier in the week and 
brightened things up generally. 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan is on his way to England from 
New York. The reason for his journey is, ostensibly, to 
explain this New York Central funding scheme. But we 
should imagine that it is rather to negotiate its terms 
with the interests on this side than to explain them that he 
is coming. Another and perhaps more important reason for 
his visit is that he may dispose of large parcels of such 
securities as Reading, Erie, and Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Morgan seems to make an annual visit for the purpose of 
selling stock, and this time, in spite of the favourable antici- 
pations that he is said to have expressed to an interviewer 
when on the point of departure, he seems to be arriving at 
a somewhat inopportune moment. The big finance houses, 
even if they are inclined to relieve him of his burden at all, 
will, we imagine, require remarkably low terms considering 
the attitude of the public toward things American just now. 
Of course the time to buy is when the market is depressed 
and discouraged, but we have had such a long series of 
depressions and discouragements from America lately that 
we may be forgiven if we look askance at the securities of 
her railroads. There may be some reaction, as was pointed 
out last week, but the general conditions are unfavourable, 
and seem likely to remain so for some time to come. 


Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacifie have been a dis- 
appointment during the week, moving backward not only 
in sympathy with American rails but because of intrinsic 
reasons of their own. Reports and traffic statements have 
been discouraging. Mexican National has declared a divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. on its A bonds, against 1 per cent. last 
year, and the trafic returns continue to show satisfactory 
progress. The accounts of the Costa Rica Railway have 
been received in this country, but their tenour, it is stated, 
cannot be made publie property until they are audited. 
We must presume that the sudden fluctuation in the 
value of the shares in the meantime is a mere coincidence, 
and not the result of inside knowledge. Even our own 
Caledonian chairman has just found it necessary to declare 
in his speech at the meeting that every care was taken on 
the part of the directors to preserve absolute secrecy, and 
that even the directors themselves did not know with any- 
thing like accuracy what the dividend to be declared would 
be until the accounts were submitted to them in the 
morning on which it was announced to the public. 


Greek stocks have risen a point all round, and some of 
the Turkish stocks have similarly advanced since the end 
of last week. Other Foreign Government securities have 
remained as stationary as if there were no acute Eastern 
question to be solved one way or the other within the near 
future. At the same time the solution is eagerly antici- 
pated, though for the moment matters are dragging steadily 
along. Italian Fives, with an advance of 13, was at one 
time the strongest cf all, owing to the Ministerial successes 
in the country, which of course tend to maintain the European 
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concert in harmony. But yesterday the stock lost most of 
its previous advance. Russian stocks are unchanged, the 
renewed rumours as to another loan not having been 
sufticiently persistent to affect them. Turning to the West, 
the only feature is the weakness of Uruguays owing to a 
sharp fight so quickly following the official announcement 
to the effect that the revolutionary movement was too in- 
significant to be worthy of consideration. 


Are we t take it that the President of the Trausvaal 
Republic is becoming less kwaaje? It appears that the 
Executive, having disposed of its judges, has appointed a 
Governments Commission to enquire into the economy 
grievances of the gold industry. It is a tribune consisting of 
a member of the Executive Committee itself, a railway 
commissioner, and the acting State engineer. It has power 
to call in expert evidence on the question of railway and 
dynamite charges, the labour question, mine management 
and theilike. Unless this Republican Commission is superior 
to one of our own Royal Commissions, nothing practical is 
likely to result from its deliberations; but at least it is 
satisfactory to know that it is instructed to present its 
report as soon as possible. But the general feeling is that 
it is a very much more farcical affair than one of our own 
Royal Commissions, 


Considering the state of affairs that prevails, the news 
received in the middle of the week that certain of the South 
African mines had been closed down, whilst others had 
determined to curtail operations, was really satisfactory 
news. It is, of course, unfortunate that they should have 
to stop work, but it shows that the managements are 
courageous enough to look the situation fairly in the face, 
and have wisely decided not to waste the shareholders’ 
money merely to keep up appearances. The fact is that, under 
the oppressive mining conditions at present in force in 
the Rand, it is sheer waste of money to work ore below a 
certain grade, because not only does the work fail to pay 
but it results in actual loss. To take an example from 
the Robinson group, we find Block B diligently engaged 
in crushing ore which yields less than 21s. a ton at the 
cost of 24s. a ton, every ton worked thus resulting in a loss 
of 3s. of the shareholders’ money. The same thing applies 
in the Barnato group to such properties as the New Prim- 
rose, the Rietfontein, and the Heidelberg and Kimberley 
Roodepoort. The Heidelberg Roodepoort has already piled 
up a debt of over £50,000 to meet the losses it continues 
to incur at the rate of about £1,500 a month. The Riet- 
fontein makes a small profit now and again, to be immedi- 
ately offset by a loss. The New Primrose is wasting 
immense quantities of poor ore in the sustained effort to 
keep its mill running. Obviously the big crushings which 
result in loss now might result in profit under more favour- 
able working conditions, so that such management involves 
not only the loss of shareholders’ money, but the throwing 
away of ore which some day, might be profitably worked. 
The Kimberley Roodepoort especially is in this way work- 
ing itself out. Better not work at all than work merely 
to waste money. Besides, it is shown in such instances as 
the Durban Roodepoort, the Crown Reef, and the Heriot 
that it is possible to so sort and clean the ore as to work 
only that which is profitable until the conditions shall have 
become more favourable. 


We rejoice that the Hotchkiss Company has escaped 
the danger of hurriedly appointing to the board three 
gentlemen who know a good deal more about trust com- 
pany finance than they could possibly learn about the 
business of big guns. The embroglio to which we referred 
last week has ended in a compromise. The threatened 
directors are not appointed, and on the other hand there is 
to be no committee of investigation. A committee, however, 
is to confer with the board as to the addition to their num- 
ber of suitable directors, and provided that these are good 
men of independent character, the reason for the company’s 
retrogression should be fathomed and its repetition avoided. 
The principal feature in the Miscellaneous Market is the idea 
that we are to havea mineral water boom led by Apollinaris, 
Johannis and Schweppes. If so, participants should realise 
that there is a dark horse in Aerators, Limited, which 
possesses an invention constituting every man his own soda- 
water maker. <A capsule containing the necessary gas is 
placed in the stopper of the special bottle, and the process 
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of corking the bottle aerates the plain water within it. At 
present a syndicate is actively working the ingenious patent, 

and the matter will soon be public property. Meanwhile, 
however, we have the boom in Diamond Jubilee ec mpanies 
formed to acquire and let windows to view the procession, 
and the bre wery boom and the cycle boom are still with us. 
Regarding the latter, by the way, people are beginning 
io ask what has become of the Russian Humber Com- 
pany. 


Some New Issves. 

Just when we are on the brink of a new American tariff 
is scarcely the time to invest in a woollen and worsted 
manufacturers’ business. None of our industries suffered 
more disastrously from the effects of the last dose of 
McKinleyism than did the Yorkshire woollen and worsted 
trade, and none are likely to suffer more trom the dose 
which is about to be administered. Learoyp BrotHers, 
oF THE TRAFALGAR Mitts, HvuppERSFIELD, are willing, 
not unnaturally pe rhaps, to sell their business for 
£167,052 8s, 3d., issuing debentures and preference shares to 
those of the public who will take them. The exactitude of 
the purchase price is rather remarkable seeing that there is 
nothing to show how it has been arrived at. How much is 
for material damage and how much is for moral and intel- 
lectual loss we are unable to say, for the prospectus does not 
provide the accountants’ valuation statement usual in such 
cases. There is a profit statement, it is true, but the profits 
for 1896 upon which the estimate is based were not earned 
under the adverse American tariff which is shortly to be 
imposed, The proposed impost on woollens is so heavy that 
Mr. Dingley, the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, calculates that it will reduce the American 
imports of woollens by one-half their 1896 total. 


THe Trench Tupetess Tyre Company (Limirep) has 
been formed to acquire patent rights in an improved form 
of tubeless pneumatic tyre. The capital is £200,000, 
divided into 200,000 shares of £1 each, of which 103,334 
shares are now offered for subscription, by John Townsend 
Trench. The invention is an improved form of tubeless tyre, 
which is held to the rim by the air pressure when inflated. 
The tyre seems a reasonably good one, but the purchase 
price, as for most articles bought by public subscription, is 
rather too large as against the amount of capital it is pro- 
posed to retain for working expenses. We understand 
company is about to be formed under the title “ India 
Rubber (Mexico), Limited,” to acquire certain concessions 
for the propagation of Rubber trees, The capital is to be a 
large one, and we hope to have more to say on the subject 
in our next issue. 


On Monday the lists close for subscriptions to the WATER 
Motor anp Automatic Liguip ELEvator Company, which 
is formed to deal, apparently, in a beer engine for raising 
the liquor in the cellars to the taps in the bar. There is a 
distinct objection to the issue, which is that although the 
engines have been in use for eighteen months, and many 
testimonials have been obtained somehow or other, yet no 
statement of profits can be shown. It Jooks as if the in- 
ventor were trying to get an invention of doubtful value, 
which he has patented all over the world, out of his hands. 
It is, reading between the lines of the prospectus, obviously an 
attempt to sell rather than to obtain capital, for very little 
capital is required. No works are to be erected or anything 
of that kind, for the engines are to be put out to be made. 
It will be time enough to invite the investor to participate 
when the water-motors and automatic liquid elevators are 
at least of some proved commercial value. 


Another apparently untried patent is that of the Britisu 
Zexivu ApjusTaBLe CycLe Company. It applies princi ipally 
to a handle bar for cycles which, the prospectus states, 
though perfectly rigid when in riding position, can be turned 
so as to be in line with the machine, thus allowing the 
bicycle to be more conveniently housed, wheeled, or trans- 
ported. The idea seems excellent, but considering the 
number of ways in which it could be carried out we should 
doubt whether it could not be accomplished without 
infringing the present patents, for which we note only 
provisional protection has as yet been granted. We thought 
there was already a cycle in existence which could be folded 


up to facilitate storage and transport. It is sanguinely 
anticipated that the railway companies will conside rably 
reduce the charges for conveying bicycles fitted with the 
improvements, and it is stated that the matter is already 
under the consideration of the Associated Railways. What- 
ever the Associated Railways may be, let us hope they will 
give their decision before the subscription lists close on 
Tuesday. The main objection is, however, that there is 
nothing in the prospectus to show that the invention is 
commercially feasible. We are not told what state the 
works are in, nor where they are, except that they are 
situated in south-east London. A more definite address 
might have been vouchsafed, considering that the lease is to be 
purchased with the investors’ money. “*¢ ily one contract,” 
to quote the words of the prospectus, ‘“‘has been entered 
into, but there! may be 'others”; to their disclosure, 
applicants for shares may be held to be entitled, and in 
sending in applications they have therefore to sign away 
their riglits to such disclosure. 


A company which says that by an outlay of £3,000 on a 
certain part of its property it may earn profit at the rate of 
nearly £300°a day, at once lays itself open to suspicion. 
An estimate of 5 per cent. per annum is sometimes fulfilled ; 
an estimate such as this, of 3,650 per cent. per annum, is 
more likely to result in a yield of nothing. This estimate 
does not, it is true, appear in the prospectus of the Dominion 
Mintnc Dervetopment and AGeNcy Company; it appears 
in a private and confidential circular accompanying the 
prospectus, which makes the matter all the worse. Such a 
statement is, obviously, of so important a character that if 
it has good foundation the directors should not fear to place 
it in the legally binding document. If it has not sufficient 
foundation to be placed there, it should not be made at all. 
Even the prospectus itself is not a satisfactory one. It 
bears many good names, but that is all that can be said in 
its favour. It abounds in generalities as to the great golden 
wealth of British Columbia. That the country is rich in 
gold is undisputed; but it is also a country from whence 
many a wild-cat gold scheme has brought disaster to those 
involved. No definite statement is made in the prospectus 
as to what properties are to be acquired. The investor pays 
his money and the directors make their choice. Not to be 
too harsh, we would only refer to one point, of which so 
much is made, and which we regard as distinctly misleading. 
It is boasted that the whole sum for which subscription is 
sought will be available as working capital. But the com- 
pany is to buy claims, and in some instances develop them, 
and unless they are to buy the claims for nothing, they can 
scarcely retain the whole of the money as working capital. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A DEFENCE OF EPICURES. 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL OBSERVER AND BRITISH REVIEW. 


Sir,—I trust you will kindly allow me an opportunity of 
defending my professional brethren in the art of Music. I 
was somewhat staggered in reading your critic’s article on 
* Epicures” in my copy of to-day’s date to notice his 
remarks on music and musicians. In my own experience ] 
have never yet met a musician who has become demoralised 
through over-indulgence in his art. On the contrary, I 
find that a man whose whole life is devoted to music is 
infinitely the better for it. 

According to your critic, we musicians must in future 
look upon Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Wagner, and 
Haydn, whose whole lives were given up to music, as men 
who were demoralised. Does your critic really mean this ? 

The first statement I challenge is this: “An over- 
devotion to music is incomparably more demoralising than 
an over-devotion to the higher pleasures of the table.” 

There is no necessity for me to enlarge upon this most 
extraordinary and misleading assertion, but I would 
earnestly ask any fair-minded ‘and unprejudice <l person to 
care fully study the lives of oxr great musicians, and then 
ask him if over-devotion to music means demoralisation. 

The second statement is contained in this passage: 
“ Music, we are willing to concede, may be one of our 
noblest delights ; but there are few types of men more con- 
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temptible than the men who entirely give themselves up to 
it.” It is very easy to perceive that your critic is not a 
musician, otherwise he would know that a true musician, 
fully indulging in his beloved art, realises a peace of mind 
and a sense of complete happiness that is very far removed 
from demoralisation. 

The position your critic takes up is untenable for many 
reasons, but chiefly because facts are so clearly against his 
arguments, that, viewed in the light of evidence, his state- 
ments are proved entirely false. 

Is your critic aware that our greatest composers at the 
present day are amongst the most cultured of men? And 
their lives are fully given up to music. Are we to regard 
them as demoralised ¢ 

My own opinion, founded on personal experience, is this : 
that the only men worthy of respect are those who take up 
an art, whether it be painting, literature, or music, and 
indulge in it to its fullest extent, for I maintain that 
superticiality is the contemptible thing. In this sense I 
trust that 1 may always remain demoralised. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Bernard Fow es. 

London, March 20th, 1897. 


THE ORTHODOXY OF MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL OBSERVER AND BRITISH REVIEW. 

Sir,—In the able and _ interesting article on Mr. 
Craufurd’s Christian Instincts and Modern Doubts that 
appeared in your columns last week, it is stated that the 
Christian teachers to whom Mr. Craufurd is most indebted 
are Emerson, Dr. Martineau, and Robert Browning, a 
Pantheist, a Unitarian, and a sceptical ‘poet, and that he 
rejoices to think how completely the tenets of these three 
are in conflict with the formule of all orthodox Christianity 
hitherto, But how, in regard to Browning, may one ask, 
can such a statement be reconciled with truth when, to 
cite but a few examples, we call to mind that he was the 
author of Haster-Day, A Death in the Desert, Fears and 
Scruples, brilliant defences of the great Christian doctrines 
of “The Resurrection,” ‘The Divinity of Our Lord,’ and 
“The Divine Sovereignty.” We might add “ The Atone- 
ment” if the concluding lines of “ An Epistle of Karshish ” 
be thought sufficient warrant. 

Browning certainly was a most keen and _ honest 
enquirer into the claims of Christianity, but did he not 
fight and conquer his doubts and maintain a position which 
often brought him the charge of orthodoxy ? 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
** CANTAB.” 








LITERATURE. 


THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN LATE 
CLASSICAL POETRY. 
TPYHE late Professor of Poetry at Oxford has published a 
volume whose subject—Landscape in Poetry—is in 
itself so charming, that few writers, with any tincture of 
taste or literature, could fail in recommending it to the 
reader, no matter how they treated it. Such being the 
case, it is almost needless to say that it is full of charm and 
interest when treated by Mr. Francis Palgrave. What he 
says is indeed so excellent that we propose to concern our- 
selves only with something he has left unsaid. His survey 
ot poetry extends from the Hebrew, the Greek, and the 
Latin poets down to Tennyson ; but whilst two-thirds of his 
book are devoted to the poets of England, the entire poetic 
literature of classical Grecce and Rome is dismissed by him 
in a few short chapters. To a certain extent this inequality 
of treatment is natural, for the simple reason that in 
classical poetry as a whole landscape occupies so small and 
so subordinate a place when compared with that which it 
occupies in the poetry of the modern world. But when 
every allowance has been made for this notorious fact, Mr. 
Palgrave still seems to us to have done the classical poets 
injustice. His book is practically an anthology, or a selec- 
tion of poetical passages, embedded in the literary and 
historical criticisms which they illustrate ; and the selections 
given by him from such writers as Homer, Sophocles, and 
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Virgil, are far too scanty to convey to the ordinary reader 
any adequate impression of the way in which landscape was 
treated by the poets of the golden age of Latin and Greek 
literature. Of the most exquisite landscapes in the Odyssey 
and the Aneid he forgets to say anything. He does not, we 
think, even allude to landscape in Euripides ; nor, though 
he mentions Catullus, does he care to give any example of 
the extraordinary feeling for nature displayed by that poet, 
in his description of Atys, “ maria vasta visens lacrymantibus 
oculis,” or of Ariadne abandoned on the beach at Naxos, 
staring across the billows, with “the billows of sorrow ” in 
her heart, and “ the edges of the salt waves fawning at her 
naked feet.” Still it remains true that, however exhaustive 
Mr. Palgrave’s treatment might have been, the element of 
landscape, as we know it in modern poetry, would, in the 
poets of the great classical periods, have been shown to the 
reader as comparatively insignificant. 

The omissions in his volume of which we really com- 
plain, are not any omissions which have reference 
to these writers at all. They have reference to the 
writers of the silver age, and not the golden. It is 
in these obscure and neglected regions of literature that 
the first traces must be sought of that sentiment with 
regard to landscape which, though not exclusively, is 
at all events distinctively, modern—that intermixture of 
the aspects and colours of nature with the conditions of 
the mind and heart—that substitution of the one for the 
other, so that “the soul of the rose goes into the poet’s 
blood,” the “larkspur listens” and the “lily waits” in 
sympathy with him. That beautiful idyll, Daphnis 
and Chloe shows the sentiment breaking through the 
soil of late Greek prose like a crocus; but in our 
opinion it can be studied to greater advantage in the later 
Latin authors than in the later Greek. Nor indeed are 
these later Latins neglected by Mr. Palgrave. He devotes 
a chapter to them of nearly fourteen pages ; and out of the 
mass of forgotten poetry which he passes under his rapid 
survey, we were gratified to observe that he has selected 
two passages, which, as pieces of classical landscape, have 
been long familiar to ourselves. One of these is the deserip- 
tion by Statius of the villa of his friend Vopiscus ; the 
other a description of the river Moselle by Ausonius, This 
fact shows us that, in a general way, we have both been 
looking amongst these writers for the same thing ; but, as 
will appear presently, Mr. Palgrave’s. mention of Ausonius 
shows that his search has been curiously incomplete and 
careless. He does not seem even to appreciate the full 
seutiment of the poem of Statius, which tells us how “ the 
river, rocky above, and rocky again below,” has become deep 
and quiet on nearing the delightful villa, “ putting aside 
its rage and all its foamy murmurs, as though fearful of 
disturbing the Pierian days of Vopiseus, and his slumbers 
haunted by song.” This is precisely the sentiment of the 
‘* Castle of Indolence ” and of “ The Lotus Eaters”; and in 
the minute description given by the poet of the reflection of 
the leaves in the water, and the flickering of the waves under 
the shade, we have the dawn of that peculiarly modern 
delight in beauty that charms by its direct appeal to the 
eye, quite apart from any suggestions of comfort, peace, or 
plenty. 

A yet more remarkable example of the modern treat- 
ment is to be found in a tragedy by a contemporary of 
Statius—namely, Seneca. In Seneca’s @dipus the ghost 
of Laius is raised, in order that he may disclose the cause of 
the anger of heaven against Thebes. This incident does not 
take place on the stage. It is narrated by a messenger; and 
his speech opens with a long and most minute description 
of the savage forest in which the awful rites were per- 
formed, and the black and fathomless pool that slept under 
the matted branches. 

At noonday there 

Tis evening, and at twilight blackest night. 
These lines are Shelley’s ; but they might stand for a trans- 
lation from Seneca. The whole genius of Salvator, com- 
bined with the minuteness of a Turner, is to be found in this 
striking passage, which dwells on the different aspects of the 
different kinds of trees—their “ hoar tops bald with dry 
antiquity,” their gnarled trunks, and the movements of 
their various foliage. 

But of all the later Roman poets who exhibit the 
modern spirit with regard to landscape, by far the 
most remarkable is, in our opinion, Ausonius. There 
is a good deal of that spirit in Claudian, so we are 
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inclined to think, despite the opposite opinion expressed 
by Mr. Palgrave ; but it is impossible in this respect to com- 
pare him with Ausonius. Mr. Palgrave menticns Ausonius, 
and quotes, as we have said, one passage from him—from 
the poem by which he is best known, if he can be 
said to be known at all. And this poem, The Moselle, 
is indeed full of a delight in the colours and aspects 
of nature for their own sake—the green shadow 
of the mountain plunged in the glassy river—the clusters of 
reflected grapes, whose numbers baffle the boatman when 
he tries to count them. But the two poems which are really 
most instructive as illustrations of the spirit in which poets 
were beginning to regard nature, Mr. Palgrave does not even 
mention! One of them is called Hoses, the other Cupid 
Crucified. Roses is a description of his walking, just at 
sunrise, in his rose-garden, and of the flowers as they showed 
themselves under the slow growth of the dawn. There is 
hardly a detail that escapes his prolonged and meditative 
observation, from the movement of the faint morning wind, 
to the intricate play of the dew-drops amongst the bushes, 
as they fallfrom flower to flower. Nothing is touched upon 
except the beauties of nature. The concluding lines are 
poor, but the rest of the poem might have been written by a 
more passionate Wordsworth. When we turn to Cupid 
Crucified we may, without suggesting any fantastic 
analogy, say that we are passing from the atmosphere of 
Wordsworth to that of Keats. The poem is a description of 
the incautious appearance of the god Cupid amongst the 
shades ; the sudden recognition of him by 


The souls that died for love 
Wandering in the myrtle grove, 


and their infliction on him of capital punishment. It begins 
thus—and the scholar will notice with interest the fantastic 
pun that ocewrs in the second line : 

Aeris in campis memorat quos Musa Maronis, 

Myrteus ameutes ubi lucus opacat amantes, 

Inter arundineasque comas gravidumque papaver, 

Et tacitos sine labe lacus, sine murmure rivos, 

Orgia ducebant Heroides. 

In the fields of air sung by the Muse of Maro, where the shades of the 
love-lorn hide in the shades of the myrtle thicket, amongst the tresses of 
the bulrush and growths of the heavy poppy. and the tacit lakes without 
taint, and the streams that make no murmur.... 


Then follows a description of the lovers who haunt the 
region—amongst them Diana herself, the Shepherdess of the 
Latmian heights, who “has kept her vigil o’er Endymion’s 
dreams.” She, and all the famous lovers, join together in the 
erucifying of the God. The curious outburst of romantic 
passion in the poem, joined as it is with a sense of the signi- 
ficance of external nature, place Cupid Crucified on a 
level with Endymion and Hyperion, and render it in itself a 
chapter in literary history. Another writer, far less known 
even than Ausonius, Martianus Capella, has, in his singular 
work, The Nuptials of Mercury and Philologia, many passages, 
both in prose and verse, which also suggest Keats in a most 
remarkable and interesting way. In making these observa- 
tions we trust to our memory only, which still retains for us 
some of the rare flowers gathered in the idle literary wander- 
ings of many years ago. If Mr. Palgrave should care to 
follow in our footsteps, we are persuaded that he might 
gather a far more valuable harvest. 


REVIEWS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF A REFORMING DOCTOR. 


Vita Medica, or Chapters of Medical Life and Work. By 
Sir Bensamin Warp Ricuarpson. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

‘IR BENJAMIN RICHARDSON’S book, in spite of the 
hI gravity of its title, appears, from the informal treatment 
which it accords to scientific questions, to be addressed rather 
to lay readers than to the faculty ; and the lay reader will 
derive from it more amusement and instruction than a first 
glance at its pages would at ail incline him to anticipate. 
Especially does the writer do himself considerable injustice by 
the foolish quasi-facetiousness of his opening paragraph. 

‘*In my wanderings "—he thus begins—* not simply on this earth 
the whirligig which turns several thousand miles a day on its axis—but in 
the journey through the mighty space that seems to me one of the 
mightiest of human considerations, I must have travelled round the red- 
hot globe we call the sun sixty-eight times at least, and some way into 
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sixty-nine. Of this journeying I am giving infinitesimal outlines as 
memory and ideal may inspire me.” 

This passage is worthy of Mr. Pecksniff in his most grandilo- 
quent moments, and the fact that the writer was capable of 
thus expressing himself is no doubt a sign of a vein of weak- 
ness in his character ; but the moment he touches subjects of 
which he was really a master, his style becomes strong and 
simple, and we forget his weakness in our admiration of his 
vigour and scientific ability. The first quarter of the book 
alone is in the ordinary sense of the word biographical. The 
remaining three quarters consist of discursive memoranda of 
his researches into, and his opinions on, a variety of scientific 
subjects, either medical or connected with medicine. The 
biographical chapters, though there is little art in their narra- 
tive, are amusing and interesting on account of the many 
glimpses which they give into provincial middle-class life dur- 
ing the second quarter of the century. Some of his descrip- 
tions, such as that of the annual brewing, which during his 
childhood took place in his father’s household, show how 
great have been the economic changes that have taken place 
during a single lifetime in this country. Interesting in the 
same way is his account of the stigma which forty years ago 
attached itself to any medical man who professed himself, on 
principle, opposed to the use of alcohol. He was, if we may 
trust the writer, by the profession and the public alike, 
regarded and avoided as a species of sinister quack. But out 
of the whole of Sir Benjamin’s earlier chapters, the passage 
which will be most interesting to the general reader is one 
which does not illustrate either our economic or intellectual 
progress, but which consists of an anecdote—a piece of gossip 
—pure and simple. The writer describes how, one day, when 
at school, it was his lot to act the fox in a paper-chase. Hayv- 
ing led the hounds into all kinds of difficulties, he so far 
distanced them as to arrive at a little railway station a quarter 
of an hour before they did, and the station-master, seeing that 
he was exhausted, gave shim a glass of milk. Sir Benjamin 
says that this station-master, whose name he does not 
mention, had once been editor of Zhe Satirist, and having 
published some libellous verses in it, had left London in order 
to avoid prosecution, and had been suffered to remain un- 
molested in his present obscure post. Whilst young Richard- 
son was drinking his milk, a train entered the station, and 
several passengers got out. One of them had a “little trunk ” 
in his hand, which he placed on a bench close to where the 
boy was sitting. 

* He then”—writes Sir Benjamin—“ began to walk with the station- 
master up and down the platform. ... He was a brisk, active, com- 
paratively young man, between thirty and forty years of age. ... He 
carried a short stick or cane, which he often bronght sharply to his right 
leg, and he spoke with a rather slow and decisive voice, with frequent 
turnings towards his little trunk, as if to be sure it was quite safe... . 
He was well-dressed—that is to say his clothes fitted his body as correctly 
as possible. His shoes were very bright, his trousers tight ; his waistcoat 
had a collar and upper part of seal-skin. His shirt looked dingy. His 
hat—tall, narrow, and curved a little—was worn on one side. As he 
tapped his right leg with the short stick, he had a sidelong droll look—a 
look he never lost; and he spoke clearly, but with a kind of draw] which 
sounded foreign. .. . On his trunk, in white letters, was conspicuously 
painted his name. It was Benjamin D'Isracli, Esq.” 


Sir Benjamin’s accounts of his scientific researches and 
opinions have much that will interest even the most general of 
general readers; but they are put together in so chaotic a 
manner, and with so complete a disregard of biographical 
chronology, that they are not unfrequently confusing. One of 
the earliest studies to which he gave his attention was the 
diseases of the child in the womb ; and this naturally led him 
into many speculations as to how the standard of health might 
be raised in future generations by preventing the transmission 
of disease rather than by curing it. And indeed, the great 
object of his efforts as a doctor, and his main hope for the 
medical science of the future, may be described by the 
formula— Not cure, but prevention. One of the chief causes 
of disease he declared to be uncleanliness, especially the un- 
cleanliness which results from defective drainage ; and a sound 
system of national drainage would, he maintained, do more to 
make the population of this country healthy, than the use of 
every drug that has ever figured in a prescription. It is 
probably on his efforts in the cause of sanitation that Sir 
Benjamin Richardson’s future fame will rest. In time, how- 
ever, he became converted to the opinion thar uncleanliness, 
though the chief cause of disease, possessed two coadjutors, 
almost equally powerful, namely alcohol and tobacco ; and that 
in order to give our constitutions a fair chance, we must not 
only make our drainage—especially our urban drainage—per- 
fect, but we must also renounce smoking and drink nothing 
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but water. Vehement as is his manner of stating these con- 
clusions, he maintains that they are the result of no personal 
prejudice or social puritanism. He declares them to have 
heen forced on him by dispassionate scientific investigation. 
It is, perhaps, difficult to agree with him wholly here. As we 
have before observed, there evidently was in his character a 
vein of that weakness which expresses itself in fantastic 
exaggeration, and of which his occasional pomposities and 
grimacings of style are the literary sign. A curious example 
of this is his argument that because the animals drink only 
water, it is evidently the “ order of the Creator, the Designer, 
the God” of the world, that no living creature shall drink 
wine ; and man is the only animal who presumes to “ correct 
this order.” He might as well argue that because none of the 
animals read books, it is evidently the “ order” of the Creator 
that no books shall be read. Sir Benjamin came to the con- 
clusion that if, in addition to putting our drainage in order, 
we became non-smokers and teetotallers, the normal age of a 
man should be about 105 years. His theories of the value of 
abstention are hardly borne out by the fact that centenarians 
have rarely been persons who abstained from alcohol or 
tobacco, and are unfortunately weakened by the fact that Sir 
jenjamin Richardson himself died, in spite of all his absti- 
nence, before he had reached the age of seventy. He died in 
the most unexpected manner, in the November of last year, 
of an illness which seized him only a few hours after he had 
finished writing the last chapter of this volume. 


THE STORY OF JAMESON’S RAID. 


The Story of an African Crisis. By Epmunp Garrett and 
E. J. Epwarpbs. Archibald Constable & Co. 

F anything were wanted to demonstrate the absurdity of the 
| Inquiry, now wearily dragging its slow lengtn along at 
Westminster twice a week, Mr. Garrett’s book would supply it. 
Here, in three hundred pages of small octavo, is to be found 
practically everything that the Select Committee has dis- 
covered, or is likely to discover, concerning the Jameson raid 
and the Johannesburg revolution. Writing a few weeks ago, 
we said that there were any number of journalists in Fleet 
Street who would be quite competent and quite willing to put 
together, after a fortnight’s work, all the information on these 
subjects that the Committee will obtain at an enormous 
expenditure of public time and a very considerable outlay of 
public money. Mr. Garrett’s volume illustrates the correctness 
of our view. He and his colleague—two journalists from Cape 
Town, if not from Fleet Street, making skilful use of the Blue 
Books, the Green Books, and the newspaper files—have neatly 
“boiled down,” into a very readable, succinct, and accurate 
summary, all the essential facts connected with that episode in 
colonial history. What more there is to be learnt we confess 
we cannot see. Certainly no more has been learnt at present. 
The Committee is enly hearing all over again, and at immense 
length what is so well known by this time that Mr. Garrett 
can treat itas the material of authentic history. Everything 
of substantial importance has long since been made public in 
despatches, in tae captured telegrams, and other documents, 
and in the evidence at the trial of Jameson and before the 
Cape Committee. Mr. Rhodes’ evidence at Westminster was, 
it is true, interesting as a revelation of character ; but as for 
the facts there are many other people who know more about 
them than Mr. Rhodes, and can put together the details much 
more closely and correctly. So far, we believe we are using 
no exaggeration, but the language of sober truth, when we 
atiirm that anybody who spends a couple of hours over 
Mr. Garrett’s little book will know quite as much as if he 
had read every word in the long columns which the daily 
papers have conscientiously, but supertluously, devoted to the 
verbatim report of the proceedings before Mr. Jackson’s 
Committee. 

This can be said without implying an excessive estimate 
of the ability displayed in Mr. Garrett’s work. What he and 
his collaborator have done could, no doubt, have been accom- 
plished by any other skilful publicists, who went to the same 
sources of information and used them with care, intelligence, 
and honesty. Still it is to the credit of these writers that they 
have exhibited these qualities. Anybody who wants to see 
what might be made of the same subject and the same mate- 
rials by a writer who was neither careful nor honest need only 
turn to Mr. Stead’s clap-trap ‘‘ History of a Mystery,” with its 
sensational suggestions, its loose hints, and baseless 
insinuations, and its silly, though malignant, pretence at 
the possession of secrets too dark and awful to be dis- 
closed. Mr. Garrett, like Mr. Stead, is an admirer of 
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Mr. Rhodes and a supporter of the Imperial cause in South 
Africa ; but he has not thought it necessary to add to the effect 
of his story by allegations of treachery and duplicity against 
the Colonial Office, Mr. Chamberlain, and the High Commis- 
sioner. On the whole his attitude is fair towards all parties— 
even President Kruger and his “ Executive ”"—and we fancy it 
is not very different from that which most sensible observers 
have adopted, now that the events of December, 1895, and 
January, 1896, are beginning to be cleared of the mists of pas- 
sion and misunderstanding that hung round them. As to Mr. 
Rhodes’ position, Mr. Garrett’s explanation only anticipates 
what the late Premier of the Cape himself said before the 
Committee. That he did assist the Johannesburg conspiracy, 
that he did prepare Jameson’s force on the border, and hold it 
ready to act in certain eventualities, and that he did not order 
Jameson to “go in” when he did—these are the points which 
may now be considered definitely established. Accepting these 
conclusions, Mr. Garrett works up the dramatic and picturesque 
interest in the character and motives of the chief actors in the 
piece with a good deal of liveliness. His sketch of affairs in 
Johannesburg is particularly interesting, and conveys a very 
distinct impression of the curious vortex of confusion in which 
the unlucky “ Reformers” found themselves swimming help- 
lessly during those agitated days of January, 1896. One rises 
from the book with the conviction that the Outlander leaders, 
and most of the other chief actors in this drama of misadven- 
ture, were neither heroes nor poltroons, but simply men of 
ordinary courage and ability, who acted very much as most 
other average persons would have acted under the circum- 
stances. If we except Mr. Rhodes, none of the other per- 
sonages, whether at Cape Town, Johannesburg, Pitsani, or 
Pretoria, is much above or below mediocrity ; and perhaps 
““Jameson’s Raid” itself will not seem quite important enough, 
in a year or two, to be worth all the attention that has been 
bestowed on it. But before we begin to forget it, there is no 
harm in getting the true facts securely fixed in our minds, with 
due regard to the relative position and the motives of the 
various parties concerned. And for this purpose Mr. Garrett's. 
handbook is as good a guide as one could desire. Practically 
it tells us all that is known, and all that needs to be known, on 
the subject. We very much doubt whether the Report of the 
South Africa Committee when, in the fulness of time. it 
appears, will be able to supplement it to any considerable 
extent. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A SINCERE AGNOSTIC. 


(uesses at the Riddle of Existence. By Gotpwin SMITH. 

New York and London: Maemillan. 
N R. GOLDWIN SMITH’S new volume is the most inter- 
4¥E esting and lucid contribution to the rapidly increasing 
literature of would-be religious Agnosticism that has, so far as 
we are aware, appeared for many years. The position of the 
writer may be summed up as follows. He has frankly and 
fully, although with much reluctance, discarded as untenable 
the entire system of theology, which began with the Jews and 
was developed in the Christian Churches. The Bible for him 
is no more inspired than the Koran; the personality of 
Jehovah is as visionary as that of Jupiter ; and the Founder 
of Christianity has no shadow of claim to be classed in a 
species different from that which includes Socrates. Nor is it 
only the idea of any exclusively revealed religion that modern 
knowledge is compelling us to give up. Science, in so far as 
we are capable of interpreting its teachings, has robbed us of 
any evidence in favour of any religion whatsoever which 
represents the human race as an object of special solicitude to 
the Deity, or attributes to the human individual any life or 
soul which has more immortality than the perfume of the 
individual rose. Many attempts have been made to escape 
from these conclusions, and to create, by the idealisation of 
Humanity, or some other method, the soul of a new religion 
under the ribs of death. The most plausible, or most recent of 
these attempts, Mr. Smith passes under review, and points out 
reasons which render them altogether illusory. And yet for 
him “the conclusion of the whole matter” is that man cannot 
live by bread alone ; that some sort of religion is necessary to 
the completion of his human life ; that no sort of religion has 
any practical meaning which is not in its essence some form of 
personal Theism; and that, though for the present the 
conditions. of thought are such that we can formulate no 
Theistic creed which the intellect can accept as credible, 
sooner or later the scales will fall from our eyes; and that 
after an interval of separation we shall find ourselves again with 
God. 


Other writers may have said somewhat the same thing. 
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The peculiar merits of Mr. Goldwin Smith consist in the 
temper and the manner in which he says it. Endowed, as he 
evidently is, with profound religious feeling, he never allows 
himself to indulge in that degrading sentimentality which has 
rendered writers like Professor Drummond so ridiculous, and 
has so completely eaten away the logical vigour of Mr. Kidd. 
Mr. Kidd’s incredible ineptitudes are submitted by Mr. Gold- 
win Smith to a process of kindly, and yet unflinching ex- 
posure ; nor does Professor Drummond fare at his hands 
much better. The scientific inaccuracy and the moral in- 
sincerity which underlies the modern ethical cant of “ altruism,” 
are brought to light by a process of placid criticism, which is 
all the more fatal in its results because its temper is so gentle 
and conciliatory. ‘Lhe following passage about Mr. Kidd is a 
good illustration of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s manner : 

This altruism of which we hear so much—what is it? Man is not only 
a self-regardant, but a sympathetic, domestic, and social being. He is 
so by nature, just as he is a biped or a mammal .. . and in gratifying 


his sympathetic, domestic, or social propensities, he is no more altruistic, 





he is when he gratifies his desire 


of food and motion. Self is not disregarded because self is sympathetic, 


if altruism means disregard of self, thar 


domestic, and social. 


Presently, passing to Mr. Kidd’s well-known argument as to 
reason, Mr. Goldwin Smith continues thus : 
Reason, as defined by Mr. Kide 


, appears to be a faculty which tells us 
what is desirable, but does not tel 


1 
tell us what is possible. ‘‘The lower 
classes of our population,” he says, “have no sanction from reason for 
maintaining existing conditions. They should, in self-interest, put an 
immediate end to existing social conditions.” Why, so they would if they 
had the power, supposing 

Mr. Kidd represents. | 


—the same necessity which constrains peopl 2» ot 


ing their condition and the cause of it to be what 
t is not altruism that prevents them, but necessity 
v] all classes to submit to 
evils of various kinds, submission to which, if unnecessary, would be 
1d1otic, 

The volume is divided into six chapters or essays, the first 
of which contains a general view of the situation. ‘The second 
deals with the moral and historical character of the Old Testa- 
ment; the third with the possibility of believing in a future 
life, when we take into account all that science has shown us 
as to the physical conditions of consciousness—their history, 
their emergence, and their dissolution. The fourth deals with 
the miraculous element in Christianity, and the last with the 
great practical question of the relation between Morality and 
Theism. Here and there he lapses into a careless argument, 
as when he repeats the old and long-discredited fallacy that 
when we speak of ‘‘natural laws” we are tacitly implying a 
“Jaw-giver.” A yet more important flaw in his philosophy is 
suggested by his allusion to the problem of free-will, the difti- 
culties of which he seems never to have realized. He 
imagines that the existence of this utterly incomprehensible 
power—this satis avolsa potestas which overawed Lucretius— 
is sufficiently proved by the prevalence of a loose popular belief 
in it ; instead of regarding it, as Tennyson did, as “the main 
miracle of the universe "— 

This main miracle that Thou are Thou 
With power to act Thine own act on the world. 

But shortcomings like these do not prevent Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s book from being an admirable one. He is on the side 
of science without sharing its self-sufticiency; he is on the 
side of the religious, without being demoralized by a dishonest 
or unmanly sentimentality. Professor Drummond in his most 
hysterical mood could not have felt man’s need of a God more 
strongly than Mr. Goldwin Smith, or entertained a stronger 
assurance that man will again find Him. But Mr. Smith is to 
be admired for the dignified courage which enables him, whilst 
watching and hoping for the day when some new religion shall 
be presented to us, to say that no hint of it has been presented 
to the world as yet ; and that all those systems compounded of 
the Unknowable, of Humanitarianism, and of Altruism, which 
offer us the continuance of the race as a substitute for a 
future life, and the maunderings of humanitarian sentimen- 
tality as a substitute for Christian love, repeat every intel- 
lectual difficulty which has tended to make Christianity in- 
credible, and contain none of those elements which have for 
so many centuries given Christianity such a hold on the 
wisest, as well as on the simplest, of mankind. 


THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF MR. 
ROBERT HICHENS. 
Flames: A London Phantasy. By Ropert Hicnens. London : 
William Heinemann. 
N R. HICHENS, as a writer, displays three sets of quali- 
4 ties, of which one is admirable, one ridiculous, and one 
disgusting. His admirable qualities are those displayed in the 
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telling of his story ; his ridiculous qualities are those displayed 
in its construction ; whilst his disgusting qualities arise from 
the diseased temperament which he cultivates in approaching 
life, and dealing with its moral problems. The plot of Flames 
has a certain sert of resemblance to that of Theophile Gautier’s 
delightful romance, Z’Avatar. The principal characters are 
two young men, both well off and moving in good society. One 
of them is proverbial for his want of any physical susceptibility 
to the charms of women, and he is consequently known as “ th: 
saint of Victoria Street,” where he lives ; the other possesses 
a constitution of a much more usual kind; but the virtue 
of the saint, his friend, exercises such an influence over him, 
that he, too, despite all his temptations, leads the life of a Gala- 
had. The saint is called Valentine; the potential sinner 
Julian. The story opens with a crisis in the moral history of 
the former. Valentine gradually begins to be discontented 
with his own excellence, and to sigh after the pleasures of 
temptation, at all events, if not of actual sin. At last the 
fancy occurs to him that it would be a charming and instruc- 
tive experience if he and Julian could make a temporary 
exchange of souls. It so happens that there is at that time in 
London a certain “ occultist”” named Marr, to whom Julian 
mentions this wild idea of the saint’s. Marr, however, treats 
the idea quite seriously ; and on Julian’s communicating this 
fact to Valentine, the two young men resolve to try the experi- 
ment. They betake theinselves to a back parlour in the saint’s 
flat in Victoria Street, and sit opposite to each other ata table, 
for many hours in the dark, waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for 
something to turn up. Something appears to turn up almost 
at once ; but they neither of them are quite clear what it is. 
At all events it frightens the saint’s dog. The experiment is 
repeated several times; and at last a catastrophe occurs. 
Valentine and Julian do not exchange souls; but Valentine 
does succeed in getting rid of his own, and his body is taken 
possession of by the soul of Marr, who happens to die at that 
moment in a disorderly and disreputable house in the north of 
London. The saint now flatters himself that he has become a 
man at last, and prepares to enjoy himself like Faust when he 
regained his youth. It appears, however, that the gratification 
of his own senses did not please him so much as the sense of 
power he derived from forcing his friend to join him in this 
new career. Julian, whose soul still remains his own, for some 
time resists the voice of the tempter ; but the moment he takes 
the first step, there is no holding him. Egged on by Valen- 
tine, he goes from bad to worse, and sinks to depths which 
appal the imagination even of Mr. Hichens. He is, however, 
ultimately redeemed in a very singular way. Valentine’s 
original soul, when it left him to make room for Marr’s, took 
up its abode, by a most felicitous accident, in the body of th 
disreputable and extravagantly vulgar young lady who 
happened to be the partner of Marr's last unhallowed revel. 
This young lady makes Julian’s acquaintance at a coffee stall : 
conceives a Platonic affection for him; and thenceforward 
devotes herself to an heroic endeavour to rescue him from the 
life with which she is herself so nearly connected. The rescue 
is completed in the last chapter. It takes place at yet another 
spiritualistic séance, in which psychic flames, formless pre- 
sences, and of course the inevitable table, play a considerable 
part. Perhaps not the least satisfactory incident in connection 
with this consummation, is that Julian dies in the very act of 
recovering his character, and is therefore not in danger of any 
future relapse. 

This meagre sketch of the plot of Mr. Hichens’ book, instead 
of exaggerating its absurdity, as the reader may be inclined 
to think, makes it seem, on the contrary, far less absurd than 
it is; and yet, such are the literary gifts which Mr. Hichens 
possesses, that he makes this story, as he tells it, interesting from 
the beginning to the end. To these gifts we are anxious to pay 
a merited tribute. First amongst them we may mention his 
singular skill in style—the instinctive accuracy of his sentences, 
their bracing rhythm, and the charm of their occasional music. 
To this purely verbal dexterity must be added a certain 
wayward, but genuine sense of poetry, which shows itself in 
his descriptions of various aspects of nature—as when he tells 
us how at Hampstead, on a chill winter’s afternoon, “the 
winds danced over the heath like young witches,” and not in- 
frequently in his descriptions of moral situations likewise. 
One of his characters, for instance, is strongly moved to bring 
some momentous accusation against one whom he has hitherto 
cherished as a friend ; but he restrains himself, and forbears ; 
“for he knew,” says Mr. Hichons, “the future that stretches 
out like a spear beyond one word.” Mr. Hichens has further 
an extraordinarily keen faculty of observation, in respect of 
social life, under its meaner and more sordid aspects. The 
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house in Euston Road, for instance, where Marr died, the 
lodgings and the landlady of the heroine, in the same neigh- 
hourhood, are described with a foree and vividness, with a 
poignant and semi-humorous precision, which recalls the art 
of Balzac, more than that of any other writer. The furniture, 
the wall-papers, the smells that haunt the passages—all these 
letails are brought home to our senses,and leave on the mind an 
impression not unlike that produced by the boarding-house in 
Pere Goriot. Indeed, we think that Mr. Hichens, as a novelist, 
might achieve a very high position indeed, if he did not differ 
rom Balzac in some respects far more than he resembles him 
in others. 

His weakness lies, as we have already suggested, in his 
temperament, or, to speak more fully, in that instinctive view 
of life which depends, in most cases, upon temperament 
rather than on reason. To him the sole problem in life seems 
to be connected with sex, and the words good and evil, saintli- 
ness and sin, apparently have for him no other meaning than 
indulgence or non-indulgence in the philoprogenitive impulse. 
This idea so completely dominates him that he is incapable of 
forming any virile conception of duty; and he is obviously 
quite unaware that his two heroes, when the one was still a 
saint, and the latter his pure disciple, were really about as idle, 
useless, and self-indulgent a couple as the imagination could 
well conceive, passing their lives as they did in lounging on 
each other's sofas, strumming on each other’s pianos, drinking 
each other’s liqueurs, and making eyes at sentimental pictures. 
The inveterate disease of Mr. Hichens’s temperament is still 
more strongly shown in another of his most prominent con- 
victions—his conviction that what he calls “ sin” is something 
so overwhelmingly fascinating, that there is no halting-place 
for nine people out of ten between the absolute abstention of 
the cloister and the fabled abominations of Tiberius. Did Mr. 
Hichens entertain this view about women only, though even in 
that case it would be ridiculous, it might have had a certain 
plausibility, because the “sinning” woman, under existing 
conditions of society, commits an act not only of sin, but 
also of social recklessness. But the curious point about Mr. 
Hichens is, that in total opposition to the immemorial wisdom 
of the world, the opinion in question is applied by him only to 
men, and women, instead of being the principal illustration of 
his rule, are, it appears, exceptions to it. Thus the young lady 
of the streets who sets herself to redeem Valentine, and win 
him back to his lost condition of purity, is horrified at the idea 
that his relations with her should be other than absolutely 
Platonic ; and yet she continues, without shocking Mr. Hichens, 
to support herself by the exercise of her old nocturnal calling. 
Mr. Hichens, in fact, possesses one of those incorrigibly mor- 
bid natures, which sentimentalizes over men as if they were 
women, and criticize women very much as if they were men. 
We regret this sincerely ; for his literary talents are brilliant. 
We can, however, pay them no higher compliment than by 
saying that they are sufficient to render //ames an entertaining 
and delightful volume, in spite of the ridiculous and the 
repulsive uses to which he puts them. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
The Speculators. By Joun Francts Brewer. London: 
Methuen & Co. 

TT! reader who expects the story of a colossal fortune made 

by a syndicate of Monte Christos will be doomed to disap- 
pointment. The speculations are purely philosophical, and by 
the time one has read through the opening chapters of the book, 
one is heartily sick of the very term “ metaphysics.” Expres- 
sions such as Perfect Man, Pure Nothing, Earth Maiden, 
Child of the Light, Phrygian Pagan, are richly sprinkled 
throughout the 296 pages in capital letters. The intention, of 
course, is to be humorously satirical, but the humour soon 
palls. Some of the characters introduced have not, it is to be 
hoped, their counterpart in real life. A certain Lord Alres- 
ford is described in a letter as “ talking thieves’ slang, dressing 
like a stage ‘ sporting character,’ ogling the maid-servants, and 
getting drunk at dinner,” and further, as asking whether a 
lady was “a kicker when you come to know her.” One of the 
philosophers gets a sound thrashing at the end of the book, 
and we could, with equanimity,have seen the same chastisement 
inflicted upon the rest. 
A Devotee. By Mary Cuotmonpetey. London: Edward 

Arnold. 

It is difficult to conceive that a young girl, capable of such 
an overpowering love and reverence for an old man, could be 
the superficial creature the authoress would have us believe 
her heroine. To say that the postscript at the end of the 
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book should be omitted, would be to say too little. The story 
would gain by a much more sweeping exclusion. Given the 
fact that a girl of seventeen marries a man old enough to be 
her grandfather through blind love, one of two things must 
inevitably happen. Either she will be disillusioned, or she 
will continue to love him. The former case is the more 
probable, and the common-place, superticial mind would be the 
first to yield. ‘The latter would require greater depth of 
character, because the love,'in such a case, would have to be 
based upon mental affinity. Sybil’s elderly husband was a 
man of commanding abilities, and the sympathies of the 
ill-assorted couple could never have amalgamated in the para- 
doxical manner suggested by the writer. ‘The characterless, 
empty-headed girl would soon have wearied of such com- 
panionship. To us, Sybil’s devotion is touching, and were she 
not made to behave with such shallowness and inconsistency 
at the end of the book, we should almost be disposed to like 
her. ‘There is one little study on which we may congratulate 
the authoress. It is the dog Crack, which behaves in a very 
real manner and rarely philosophizes. 


Margot. By Sipney Pickertnc. London: Lawrence and 
Bullen, Ltd. 

It is impossible to feel the slightest interest in any character 
in this book. The heroine, whose name gives the title to it, is, 
we are told, unlike other people. We cannot see her claim to 
originality. Her manner is often brusque enough to verge upon 
incivility, and she is apt to be painfully foolish at critical 
moments,—but so are hundreds of girls who go through life 
too much wrapped up in their own egotism to see more than 
one side of a question. Of the two men whoadmire her, one is 
an insufferable fool, while the other is insupportably dull. The 
interest of a story can never be maintained when undue pro- 
minence is given to incidents not connected with its develop- 
ment. Several pages are devoted toa silly joke perpetrated upon 
Margot by a Russian whom she has just seen for the first time 
in her life. He gives her a small parcel to carry, with many 
mysterious warnings not to knock it against anything. After 
having been nearly scared out of her wits, the girl discovers 
that the parcel—which she guessed to be full of dynamite—con- 
tains black-currant lozenges. The Russian subsequently ex- 
plains that he thought she distrusted him, and thereupon re- 
solved to adopt this ingenious method of administering a gentle 
rebuke. It is the most exciting incident in the book. ‘The 
author writes fluently, and generally.uses good grammar. 


The Youny Clanroy. By the Rev. Cosmo Gorpon LANe. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 

For this stirring romance the author has utilized the 
historical attempt of the young Pretender in 1745 to upset the 
Hanoverian dynasty. The simplicity with which the story is 
told makes its language the more effective, and the brisk 
changes of incident never fail to carry the reader along with 
them. The actions of the hero, Ian Clanroy, who is supposed 
to narrate this tale of his youth to his grandsons by the fire- 
side, are dominated successively by Dorothy, the love of his 
life ; an individual named “the black priest,” who exercises a 
mesmeric influence over him for the good of the Jacobite cause, 
to which the young Highland chieftain is naturally devoted ; 
and Prince Charlie, whose adventures when hiding from the 
redcoats before his escape in a French vessel fill the last 
portion of the book. Matters are complicated by Dorothy’s 
marriage with an English colonel in command of King George's 
troops. Inconsequence of some impending disgrace the colonel 
becomes an outcast, wandering with his wife in concealment 
about the glens. They fall in with the fugitive Prince, who 
is attended by Clanroy. The temptation of the latter to 
betray the Pretender, in order to save Dorothy’s husband 
from disgrace by means of the £30,000 set upon the rebel’s 
head, is well described. So also is the uncanny way in which 
his intention is arrested. The ruse by which Prince Charlie’s 
retreat is covered forms an exciting conclusion to a story which 
may be read by old and young with equal interest. The diffi- 
culty in the way of Clanroy’s affections is removed by the 
heroic death of Dorothy’s husband, who gives his life to save 
his friend. The novel thus ends in an old-fashioned manner, 
and is none the worse for this new departure in the fiction of 
to-day. 


From Grub to Butterfly. By Josernu Forster. London: 
Ward & Downey. 

For people who like an easy, rattling, happy-go-lucky sort 

of story, full of light, slangy conversation and guiltless of 

original thought, Mr. Forster's new novel may prove enjoy- 
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able reading. The transition of a perfect type of one of Mr- 
Phil May's gutter-snipes to the proud position of daughter-in- 
law to an ear] is not very convincingly narrated. The heroine, 
nevertheless, accomplishes this enviable metamorphosis, and 
even contrives, in spite of educational drawbacks, to talk 
better grammar than the earl’s son. Her precocious refine- 
ment and self-respect should have been a sufficient protection 
against the wiles of a third-rate adventurer like Captain 
Sharker, and the latter's easy triumph is not only difficult to 
understand, but has the effect of alienating the sympathies of 
the reader where the author would wish them enlisted. In 
spite of an evident desire on the part of Mr. Forster to present 
strongly-marked types of character, he has not the knack of 
making his people appear real. They always remain puppets, 
of which the strings are too obviously pulled. The sordid side 
of life is not interesting in fiction unless it tells one something 
new. Mr. Forster's low types drink gin, and punch each 
other’s heads ; but we can get farther behind the scenes by 
reading the police-court reports. A book of this kind would 
stand a better chance of success if it were issued in a cheaper 
form, and placed within reach of the million, who from its 
proper public. 

Our Laddie. By QO tieHant Smeaton. London: Bliss, 

Sands x Co. 

Mr. Smeaton has earned the distinction of writing a story of 
Scotch life without either minister or kirk in it. This is in 
itself an achievement to be proud of, and one that must 
have cost the author much praiseworthy self-restraint. The 
dialogue is well enough written, though often by no means easy 
to comprehend. Our Laddie is one of two brothers, whose 
diverse characters form an interesting contrast, and readily lend 
themselves to the development of strong situations. The blind- 


ness of the parents—a blacksmith and his wife—to the defects 


of Our Laddie and the sterling merit of his younger brother, 
is almost incredible, but unfortunately not without its parallel 
in everyday life. That the latter, who is represented as a 


shrewd, hard-headed man of business when he has grown to 
man’s estate, should so persistently take his scape-grac 

brother's misdeeds upon his own head, is difficult to conceive 
Nevertheless, he quixotically bears the brunt of Onr Laddie’s 
dishonourable dealings, in order to save his parents the pain 
and mortification of discovering their idol’s worthlessness. In 
the end, of course, they are disillusioned, and there is a fine 
scene in which the begrimed, but worthy blacksmith goes to 
Edinburgh, where Our Laddie is cutting a dash on his 
father’s savings, and finds the young reprobate out. The 
interest of the story 1s enhanced by the attachment of the two 
brothers to the same lady, a girl infinitely above them in 
station, who is irresistibly attracted by the fascinating appear- 
ance and manners of the elder brother, while the nobility and 
genius of the younger appeal more strongly to her good sense. 
The way in which the latter achieves European fame, and is 
nearly ruined by the machinations of his despicable relative, 
is sufficiently entertaining to repay those who care to read a 
good piece of literary work. The climax is effectively worked 
up, and the mother’s preference of her elder son, even after the 
exposure of his villainies, is pathetic as well as humorous. 


SLANG, JARGON, AND CANT. 

A Dictionary of Slanyz, Jargon, and Cant. Compiled and 
edited by ALberT BarReRe and Cuaries G. LELAND. 
London : Bell. 

ts LIKE Dr. Jolnson’s Dictionary, these two volumes are 

far from wearisome to the general reader. He can turn 
from one page to another in sure confidence that he will light 
repeatedly on quaint facts which he did not know before, upon 
interesting derivations,and, most delightful moments of all,upon 
pages which convince him that there are words and phrases of 
which he knows more than any of the score or so of gentlemen 
who are named as contributors. The original work, which was 
published eight years ago ina very expensive form for the 
benefit of subscribers only, has been altered and corrected, and, 
for the purposes of the general public, the present book may be 
treated as anew production. As such it is of great interest, 
although it can hardly be described as a monument of research, 
not only to the folk-lorist but also to the idle seeker after stray 
knowledge; and to the foreigner seeking to wrestle with English 

“as she is written” in the journalism of to-day, it is of sub- 

stantial value. But it can hardly be said that it is free from 

faults of a serious character. For ourselves, we cannot pre- 
tend to be able to appreciate all the virtues, or to have dis- 
covered all existing faults, ina work which, as the author of 
the Preface observes, “ has had the benefit of contributors who 


thoroughly understood Celtic Cialects, Dutch, German, and 
French slang, and who were thus enabled to establish their 
relations with English cant ;” nor, save in a negative sense, 
are we “equally at home in Pidgin English, gypsy or tinker’s 
slang.” But the field ranged, if not covered, by the authors 
1s SO wide, and the admitted difficulties in defining the scope 
of the work have so clearly proved themselves to be insuper- 
able, that the result is a work which, while it is beyond the 
powers of any one man to criticise the whole, is such that 
there can be few men who are not competent to sit in judgment, 
and that in a severe mood, upon several sections of it. In 
short, the authors have attempted too much. Also, they have 
taken themselves and their hobby in too serious a fashion, and 
have shown themselves too keen, on occasion, in finding an 
old Dutch or Romany origin for words and phrases of which 
the source is manifestly English or merely humorous; and 
some of them know no more than a quarter of the subject 
with which they profess to deal, or, knowing nothing, have 
vsed inadequate works for reference. Sometimes, too, they 
tail to see the obvious. For example, the London rough’s 
‘blimey” is defined as “an apparently meaningless and 
abusive term.” Now, it is neither meaningless nor abusive. 
but merely imprecatory, being simply an abbreviation of the 
words “blind me,” just as “swelpme” is of “so help me 
For the rest, from the point of view of general criticism, it is 
necessary to add that the quotations are not always well 
chosen. For much of the slang of the hour it was necessary. 
no doubt, to refer to the journalism of the gutter, which, like 
the passing vulgarisms which it quotes, to-day is and to- 
morrow is cast into the waste-paper basket. But for the 
examples of the slang that is more permanent more copious 
reference might well have been made to the permanent books 
of Dickens and Marryat, and to the innumerable books filled 
with the jargon of the turf. 

It may be well to illustrate some of our observations by 
particular examples. Let us take the word “ bever,” which is 
declared to be obsolete, “a slight repast between meals, an 
afternoon lunch, a meal eaten in a hurry. It was in use at the 
English and American universities.” The word, in truth, is 
neither jargon, cant, nor slang ; it 1s not obsolete, since it is in 
daily use among the labourers and farmers of Hertfordshire ; 
and it survives at Eton College (not “school” as the authors 
have it elsewhere), we believe, and certainly at Winchester 
College. We mention Winchester because, ot all schools, it 
boasts the most antique language, and because, in treating of 
that language, the authors are guilty of many errors and 
omissions, although they seem to have given special attention to 
it, We test them by the word “ Bishop ” and we find no mention 
of the Wykehamist meanings of the withy that binds a faggot, 
egg-flip, turf-cutter and milkman, college “ sweater,” and so 
forth. It may be observed that since the turf-cutter and the 
college servant have both “* passed in their checks ” long ago, it 
was unnecessary to keep their memories green ; but, if that 
be so, why should Chamberlain the brewer, who brews no 
longer, be reckoned among the immortals? If it was worth 
while to define “gomers,” which are “ go-homers,” or the 
clothes a scholar goes home in, why are the egg-flip and the 
faggot-binder to be omitted, while the mystic words “ brum” 
and “ bulky” are but half-defined? “ Black Jack ” is of course 
not a Winchester word, but good old English, celebrated in 
song: “ Full well Old Simon’s red nose doth show, H ow oft 
the Black Jack to his lips doth go.” “ Bottom,” in the 
sense of “the scrubby, swampy ground in the bottom of a 
depression or valley” may, as the authors say, be up-country 
Australian, but it is perfectly sound and venerable English, 
and is in quite familiar use. Let us look fora moment at the 
slang of the law, which also is touched. “Chancery Lane is 
always spoken of by lawyers as the Lane.” Not always, but, 
perhaps, sometimes, and by office-boys and clerks. Of the 
purely imaginary practice of “huggering the attorneys,” no 
mention is made, though “soup” and “devils” come in for 
mention. ‘The uses of the word “landed,” again, are most 
inadequately given. It may be true that a man is said to be 
“landed” when he has made a fortune sufficient for his life, or 
that a thief considers himself “all right” and safe when his 
money is returned to him as he leaves prison, but we learn 
nothing from our authors of “landed” in the sense of swindled. 
Something of the slang of journalism is given, but under 
* scoop (American) ” is no mention of the commonest American 
use, which describes the journalist who secures exclusive 
news and so gets the better of all his rivals. Errors and im- 
perfections of this kind might be given without number ; but 
our haphazard selection will suffice to show that the authors 
have attempted too large a task. Thieves’ cant, the “disreput- 
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able lingo of Cockayne,” journalistic slang, the quaint and 
often antique language of the composing-room, the expressions 
of domestic servants, of trade unionists (our authors leave out 
the commonest meaning of “ blackleg”), the slang of musicians, 
actors, schoolboys, the Stock Exchange, and of many classes 
besides, would, almost each one of them, supply material for a 
whole book. Indeed it was once written that no man living 
could explain at a moment’s notice the expressions used in a 
single issue of the 7'imes, so closely inlaid into our language have 
technical phrases, which are slang or jargon, become. To 
attempt to treat of all these and to provide at the same time a 
guide to Americanisms, Australian jargon, Pidgin English, and 
so forth, was to enter upon an impossible task. It was in- 
evitable that there should be conspicuous in the finished work 
an obvious lack of the sense of proportion, a manifest ignor- 
ance in sundry matters of more or less important detail. To 
point out some of these faults is a duty; to lay a finger upon 
every one of them is beyond our ability, and, if it were not, 
would be too unkind. Moreover, as we began by writing, this 
is a very pleasant book ; is indeed the only kind of Dictionary 
that can be read ; and is, in some departments, the result of 
much loving study. Taken as a whole, however, it is a long 
way from perfection, and its faults are emphasised by the 
grandiloquent tone of the preface. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF CICERO. 


Cicero and his Friends. A Study of Roman Society in the 
Time of Cesar. By Gaston Botsster, of the French 
Academy. ‘Translated, with an Index and Table of 
Contents, by ApNAH Davip Jones. Innes & Co. 

thee book is exceedingly characteristic of French scholar- 

. ship. It deals largely in generalisations, and its state- 
ments are frequently vague and misleading, if not positively 

inaccurate. For instance, in the quest for office, says M. 

Boissier, “Cato suffered more than one check, Caesar and 

Pompey needed coalitions and intrigues to succeed. Cicero 

is almost the only one whose candidatures succeeded the first 

time, and who never had to recur to the means usually required 
for success ” (p. 40). But, in the first place, Cicero canvassed as 
hard as ever a man did. In the second place, the popular 

support made Pompey cunsul almost by acclamation in 70, 

although he was legally ineligible. But chiefly, it was the 

prominent persons, whether' Cato or Catiline, who would 
naturally stimulate opposition ; probably most consuls were 
elected anno suo in the first year when they became eligible, 
as indeed the existence of that phrase seems to prove. Or 
again (p. 81), “ Nor could he think of making money out of 
his works.” Why, then, did Horace say, “ Poverty gave me 
impudence to write verses”; or add after his description of 
the well-written poem, “ This is the book that gets money 
from the Sosii”—the Sosii being booksellers? Of course 
neither Horace nor Cicero could earn much money by writing ; 
but M. Boissier’s statement requires qualification. Again 

(p. 252), “Cato, who pushed everything to extremes, when the 

Senate was asked to vote a thanksgiving to the gods for the 

defeat of Ariovistus, dared to propose on the contrary that 

they should deliver up the conqueror to the Germans.” Cato’s 
motion was based upon the fact that Cesar had not only 
defeated Ariovistus in a great battle, but had attacked the 

Usipetes and Tencteri treacherously during a truce, having 

got their leaders into his own camp. Or take M. Boissier on 

broader historical grounds and he is equally misleading. He 
thinks that Caesar went to Gaul merely to get an army, and 
not to establish a barrier against barbaric invasion. And he 
nowhere seems to apprehend clearly the turning-point in 

Cicero’s career—that wrong decision which turned his con- 

sulship from a magnificent success into a political fiasco. 

There was no police at Rome: the law-abidingness of its 

citizens was the only security for law and order as against 

riot. But the Senate had from remote ages claimed the right 
to declare martial law on an emergency by investing the 
consuls with dictatorial power. Against this claim the people 
had always protested, and only in 67 B.c. Caesar had impeached 

a man for the killing of Saturninus, committed thirty-three 

years before with the sanction of the consul. In 63 the 

Catilinarian terror frightened all Romans into a support of 

authority. Pompey, the popular favourite, was in the East ; 

and Cicero, who was regarded by the middle class as the 
special champion of their “rights,” had the chance as consul to 
combat this great conspiracy. He was successful ; but when 

he had the traitors in safe custody, the Senate began to fear a 

rescue, and demanded their death by the informal sentence of 

martial law. Cicero accepted this view, and by acting upon it 
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made the Senate and not the people the supreme arbiter of life 
and death in the last resort. It was never forgiven him, and 
from that time onwards he was a partisan without a party. 
That is what M. Boissier does not see and what Mommsen 
sees and sets out so plainly. But, upon the whole, when one 
comes to compare the Frenchman’s estimate of things and 
characters with the German’s, one cannot but be struck 
by its good sense, its avoidance of paradox. Curiously 
enough, he rates Pompey even lower than Mommsen 
does, a mistake against which military historians have 
protested. But in most other cases he endeavours 
to redress the balance which has been tilted against 
the republicans, till Cicero, Brutus, and Cato, who for 
1,800 years furnished rhetoricians with stock examples 
of enlightened patriotism and manly virtue, were fairly sunk 
down into the mire of contempt. M. Boissier does not go 
back to eighteenth-century platitudes. He lays full emphasis 
on the fact that Brutus lent money to unhappy provincials at 
44 per cent., and tried to dragoon payment out of them with 
Roman troops. But he brings into strong relief the effect that 
this austere personality produced upon his own generation, 
who were all the more impressed by such a character when 
they compared it with the profligacy of his nearest relatives. 
It is, however, for Cicero himself that M. Boissier pleads most 
energetically ; and if his defence of the orator’s inconsistencies 
has something of Cicero’s own sophistry, it must at least be 
admitted that he shows very clearly the inherent charm of that 
many-sided and impulsive character, and develops with a 
Frenchman’s felicity of criticism the real greatness of the writer 
whom Sainte Beuve called “the greatest man of letters that 
ever existed.” 

The book, however, is addressed to the general public rather 
than to scholars ; its value lies in its living sketch of Roman 
society. One feels the man of the world all through it, who 
asks himself, What did these people talk about when they 
met, how much money had they to spend, how did they spend 
it, how did they come by it, what were their women like, what 
was their code of honour? Here is a characteristic note from 
his pages concerning Clodia (the Lesbia of Catullus), who set 
her cap at Cicero, but in vain: “ By the abolition of the old 
laws, and by the alteration of ancient maxims, women had 
become free. Now, it is to be remarked that, in general, the 
first use made of regained liberty is to abuse it.” The figure 
of Atticus, not unlike that of Rogers, in touch with men 
through the two channels of literature and finance, affords a 
luminous illustration of the age. Yet howinfinitely greater is 
Atticus than Rogers! how much more potent is his position ! 
That is what impresses M. Boissier all through—the gigantic 
scale of Roman existence. Even the mere sums in which 
comparatively poor men like Cicero dealt are eloquent. The 
subject has a singular interest for us at present. In France 
the millionaire is a factor in politics, but not as an adminis- 
trator ; and the ordinary millionaire is abashed by the saying 
of Crcesus that a man is ill off who cannot keep an army out 
of his revenues. We, however, have among us Mr. Rhodes, 
who uses his money as Caesar did, not perhaps very scrupu- 
lously, but laying down great sums for a great political end. 
American millionaires may resemble the people of Cicero’s day, 
the men of whom Sallust wrote that they harass, drag, and 
torture their riches by all possible means, yet cannot make an 
end of them; but Mr. Rhodes is the one man living who, by 
his money and power combined, and by the nature of his 
ambitions, recalls something of the first triumvirs. Mr. Beit 
and Mr. Barnato are, however, a singularly degenerate substi- 
tute for Atticus and Croesus; they find, perhaps, a nearer 
equivalent in the Knight Rabirius, from whom Ptolemy Auletes 
borrowed two million pounds with which to bribe Gabinius to 
restore him to Egypt. 


CHARLES IL. AFTER THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. 
The Flight of the King after the Battle of Worcester. By 
ALLAN Fea. With numerous sketches and photographs by 
the author, and sixteen portraits in photogravure. John 
Lane. 
TW HIS is a curious and in some respects an interesting book. 
It may perhaps be questioned whether the escape of 
“his most sacred Majesty,” from which Ainsworth gathered 
food for fiction, is of sufficient historical importance in the 
present day to demand the fresh research expended on this 
volume, but there can be no doubt that the author has done 
his work well. He appears to have examined every authority, 
he has weighed conflicting statements, he has unearthed a 
little new material, and can boast of his indebtedness to many 
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persons eminent in society or in literature. From some, manu- 
scripts have been placed at his disposal ; from others, he has 
obtained permission to reproduce hitherto unpublished por- 
traits ; and the illustrations, more than 300 in number, taken 
from Mr. Fea’s sketches and photographs, form an attractive 
feature of the volume. 

The author's object in his “ Historical Tour” has been to 
follow the king’s journey step by step from Worcester to the 
coast of Sussex, in order to describe “ with pen and pencil the 
present condition or fate of the various houses which afforded 
the royal fugitive a safe asylum in 1651.” 

Mr. Fea also prints five contemporary tracts, which contain 
some incidents not to be found in the well-known “ Boscobel 
Tracts,” compiled by John Hughes, and form therefore, as the 
author observes, a supplement to that work. He advises his 
readers, if they are not already familiar with the story, to peruse 
these tracts first, as his own narrative does not pretend to 
relate all the adventures contained in them. 

Among the drawings are glimpses of interiors and of the 
hiding-places constructed by the Jesuit Nicholas Owen, whose 
uncomfortable ‘‘ priests’ holes ” are still to be seen in many of 
our old houses. Charles II. fo und them more serviceable than 
pleasant, and at Boscobel, “his dormitory being none of the 
best nor his bed the easiest,” was glad to escape to a gallery, 
where the pious king was observed to spend some time in his 
devotions. According to the chronicler, he also passed some 
part of this Lord’s day in reading in a pretty arbour in Boscobel 
garden, to the great edification doubtless of his sacred Majesty's 
worshippers. 

It is a pity that their pious curiosity led to the destruction 
of the original Boscobel oak, which, as John Evelyn says, was 
killed in his time “ by people who never left hacking the boughs 
and bark” in order to secure relics. The fanaticism of the 
loyalists showed itself in odd ways. The coarse * noggin ” 
shirt worn by Charles at Whiteladies was exhibited at the 
Stuart Exhibition, and if we except Mr. Nansen’s, has no 
modern competitor for fame. The jack which the king tried 
to wind up in Tomes’s kitchen at Long Marston is now pro- 
tected from profane hands by a glass case; at Trent the forks 
and spoons he ate with are preserved, so are the cap and stock- 
ings left by Charles at an inn; and when his Majesty’s nose 
happened to bleed, the “old clout” used on the occasion was 
kept with great veneration as a remedy for the king’s evil. 
The reader will remember an illustration of similar fetish 
worship in the biography of one of the best and greates: men of 
our century. That Sir Walter Scott should wish to place 
among his treasures the glass from which George IV. had 
drunk his health is as strange an instance of eccentric loyalty 
as any recorded in the story of Charles's escape. 

Happily the devotion shown in the hour of the king’s danger 
was far from being altogether ignoble. 

A thousand pounds would have rewarded his betrayer, and 
to harbour the monarch was to risk property and life. The 
secret was known to many poor men and women, and it is to 
the infinite honour of the loyalists, as Mr. Fea justly observes, 
that no attempt was made to entrap the king, and no fear of 
after consequences prevented the active service of his adherents. 
One good woman, with a not unnatural regard for her 
husband’s well-being, locked him up in a room to prevent him 
from aiding suspected royalists, but she did not know that one 
of them was the king, while another, on being told by a 
minister of the parish that Charles Stuart had slept at her 
house and kissed her on his departure, replied with more spirit 
than politeness, “If I thought it was the king, as you say it 
was, I would think the better of my lips all the days of my 
life, and so, Mr. Parson, get you out of my house, or else I'll get 
those who shall kick you out.” This parson, by the way, the 
great-grandfather of John Wesley, and “a great stickler for 
the regicides,” was the unwilling instrument of saving the king’s 
life. An ostler at Charmouth, having his suspicions roused, 
went to consult the minister, but the worthy man was not to 
be disturbed at his devotions, and when they were over, the 
bird had flown. Wesley afterwards “ told a good gentlewoman 
that he was confident if ever the king did come again, he would 
love long prayers, for had he not been then longer than ordinary 
at his devotions he had surely snapt him.” 

During these weeks of hourly peril, Charles displayed one 
kingly virtue. His courage never failed him, and it would have 
been well for his reputation if, on coming to the throne, he had 
exhibited an equal amount of gratitude. He has been called 
good-natured, and so he was when good-nature cost him 
nothing ; but the pensioner of the French king, who loved 
himself better than his country, had no sense of honour or of 
duty, and when it was inconvenient to remember past services, 
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he forgot them without scruple. Several grants of pensions, 
and more promises, were made, but the latter were forgotten 
and the former allowed to run into arrear. It would have been 
fortunate for his memory if, as Mr. Fea suggests, the flight of 
Charles had ended in his capture. 


A STANDARD WORK ON ARMENIA. 


Transcaucasia and Ararat. Being Notes of a Vacation Tour in 
the Autumn of 1876. By James Bryce. Fourth Edition. 
Macmillan & Co. 1897. 

We are glad to welcome a new edition of a gcod book 

which has exceptional interest at the present moment. 

What Mr. Bryce modestly called “ brief notes of a vacation 
tour” is, in reality, one of the most reliable authorities oo 
Transcaucasia and the country anciently known as Armenia. 
Mr. Bryce went with a well-furnished mind, and picked up as 
much as could be learned by a passing traveller, ignorant of 
the language of the country. These regions have changed 
little, socially or politically, since he visited them ten years 
ago, although the Russian victories in 1877 were followed by 
important cessions of territory. Mr. Bryce’s notes to the 
present edition are few and slight, for he has little to add and 
less to modify ; but in an important supplementary chapter 
he discusses, from his point of view, “the last twenty years of 
the Armenian (Juestion.’ 

We need not review in methodical fashion a volume 
which has passed through several editions, and consequently 
may be assumed to have been extensively circulated. Yet 
knowing, as matter of fact, that many of our readers have 
never seen it, we may say something of its various attractions. 
Mr. Bryce displays on every page the broad range of his culti- 
vated tastes and the versatility of his intellect. He dwells on 
the mythological and classical romance of the Caucasus, that 
eastern boundary of the ancient world, corresponding to the 
western Pillars of Hercules, where Prometheus was chained to 
the rock in a region of mystery, peopled by griffins and 
Amazons and the one-eyed Arimaspians. Yet even then ven- 
turesome travellers must have brought back definite reports of 
the mountains which Virgil described admirably in a single epi- 
thet. Mr. Bryce’sown descriptions are always excellent and often 
poetical—as when he dilates on the oppressive solitude of the 
Scythian steppes on a bright summer day, and imagines what 
the blank desolation must be in the howling of a winter storm. 
He has an effective habit of defining scenes by comparison, as 
when he contrasts the splintered peaks looking down on the 
sombre grandeur of the Dariel pass with the mountains of 
Norway and the Azgud/es of Mont Blanc. He discusses 
topography so as to indicate the political effect of impracticable 
or formidable natural barriers on the wild and warlike races 
they enclosed. For when Russia annexed the country, she 
accepted a legacy of warfare and trouble, and Schamyl, with a 
mere handful of mountaineers, long defied her disciplined 
forces. Now she has triumphed over her difficulties, thanks 
chiefly to her effective irregulars. Mr. Bryce’s personal experi- 
ences gave him a liking for the Cossacks, whom he found to 
be by no means the truculent savages they are often imagined, 
but kindly, good-humoured fellows and pleasant companions. 
But in the ascent of Ararat, which he finally achieved alone 
and unaided, the Cossack guides showed themselves less 
capable than in fighting the Circassians. Russia, he says, 
would have turned the rugged country to better account, but 
for the want of men and money. That passage was written 
ten years ago, and since then, thanks to liberal credits opened 
in France, funds have been forthcoming for all her purposes. 
But notwithstanding her immense population, there is such 
abundance of rich uncultivated land both in her European and 
Asiatic dominions that she cannot recruit colonists where the 
conditions are less inviting. He hazards the dictum, that “ of 
all the States of Europe there is none which has so little 
motive to conquer and annex ; for she has already far wider 
territories than she can turn to account for centuries to 
come.” This is true in theory, but false in fact. Unfortunately 
land-hunger becomes a passion which is not regulated by 
reason, and which is aggravated to a mania by international 
jealousy. 

Both in Russian and Turkish territory he gave great atten- 
tion to the condition of the Armenians, and had the shrewd- 
ness to predict that atrocities were inevitable. Under 
Russian ruie the Armenians have little to complain of, and 
both at home and abroad they are amongst the most successful 
of money-getters. As financiers, traders, and usurers, they are 
inrivalled. These qualities make their existence all the more 
trying among the Turks, where the possession of property 
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invites persecution, and where, between Kurds and Turco- 
mans, they are as sheep among wolves. Those Armenians 
were fortunate who were transterred with Kars and Ardahan 
to Christian government ; those were wise who emigrated on 
the conclusion of the war. It was the war, Mr. Bryce 
remarks, with its results, which ultimately brought matters to 
a crisis, and changed occasional outrage into organised 
massacre. ‘The Armenians had acquiesced in their lot, and 
resigned themselves to be moderately plundered and _ vic- 
timised. But the old spirit of nationalism had never died 
out, and the arrangements of the Berlin Treaty raised delusive 
hopes. They saw subject races of their Christian compatriots 
in the Balkans formed into tributary states, and began 
to indulge dreams of independence, and consequently to 
scheme and conspire. They were a mild and far from a 
military people, but they failed to realise their own weakness 
or the terrible danger they provoked if they alarmed Moham- 
medan bigotry. The clause introduced in the Berlin Treaty 
for their protection gave them false encouragement; they 
believed in the power of Russia, who had just prostrated the 
Porte, and in the good-will and active support of England. 
They overlooked the fact that Russia and England were un- 
likely to pull together—although in Mr. Bryce’s opinion we 
made a fatal mistake when we declined to join with Russia in 
1876 in putting irresistible pressure on the Sultan. In that 
ease he maintains that there would have been no war, which 
is probable enough ; and adds that Bulgaria would have been 
peaceably emancipated, which is much more doubtful. As it 
was, When the Sultan saw the Armenian National Movement 
coming to a head, and being stimulated and subsidised by the 
Revolutionary Committees, he was, not unnaturally, resentful 
and alarmed. The want of concert among the Powers left 
him free to act in his own fashion and the ruthless massacres 
were the consequence. “ Before the treaty of Berlin, the 
Sultan had no special enmity to the Armenians, nor had the 
Armenian nation any political aspirations. Behind a re- 
morseless tyrant and a fanatical populace stands the fatal 
action, followed by the fatal inaction, of the European 
Powers.” So Mr. Bryce concludes his indictment, and so far 
there is no disputing his case. 


AN UNAPPRECIATED ARTIST. 
Jean Frangois Millet. By Jutta Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry 
Apy). London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

pes story of Millet and his pictures, one of the romances of 

art, will not soon become stale or unprofitable. The 
romance of the story lies in its picturesqueness and in the poetic 
justice of its dénotviment. Millet’s appearance, large, imposing, 
prophetic, hirsute ; his appropriate setting in an old royal forest 
amongst peasants and artists ; his biblical speech, his attitude 
of retirement from life; his carelessness about show, fashion 
or luxury ; the simplicity of his house and habits, and the noble 
beauty of more than one of his patriarchial family of children, 
all favoured the legend of his life and of the romantic fortunes 
of his pictures. Around one of these canvases, not the best 
painted but the best known, public interest appears to be 
focussed. During the thirty years from 1859 to 1889 “ The 
Angelus” has passed through every vicissitude of estimation 
from complete neglect to an enthusiastic appreciation that looks 
like madness in a cold business-like epoch. Millet would have 
taken 2,000 francs for it in 1852, it was sold for 2,500 in 1860, 
and in 1873 for 50,000, to Millet’s astonishment and disgust, for 
he expressed himself as glad that he had nothing to do with 
such an absurd price. What would he have said to the prices 
paid for “ The Angelus” after his death—prices which rose by 
steps from 160,000 in 1881 to 800,000 franes in 1889? 

These fancy prices, however, have nothing to do with the 
real worth of pictures; in Millet’s case they only show the 
market value of notoriety and add piquancy to the revenges of 
time. Those who wish to learn more of these fluctuations of 
price may read of them in Mrs. Ady’s book, along with matter 
of different interest—Millet’s parentage and early life, his 
studies in Paris, his development at Barbizon, and his friend- 
ships with Rousseau and other painters. This information is 
chiefly conveyed in letters to Sensier, Millet’s friend and bio- 
grapher. Sensier never lived to complete his work, which only 
takes us up to the year 1864 in the painter’s life ; his book 
was finished in 1881 by M, Paul Mautz. Even if Mrs. Ady 
had relied entirely on Sensier’s life, her history would 
have been worth reading, as it is intelligently compiled, while 
Sensier’s work is not easily accessible to the general reader. 
But Mrs. Ady has taken note of later material; and she has 
studied the contributions which Mr. W. E. Henley, Mr. Wheel- 
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wright, Mr. Wyatt Eaton, Mr. T. H. Bartlett, M. Piednagel, 
M. Pierre Millet, M. C. Bigot, M. Yriarte, and Mr. D. C. 
Thomson have brought to the literature of the subject. Mr. 
Bartlett has published letters of great interest, hitherto sup- 
pressed, while M. Piednagel, M. Millet, Mr. Eaton, M. Bigot 
and Mr. Wheelwright speak from their personal knowledge of 
the painter at various epochs of his life. In the fifties, the 
American painters, W. M. Hunt and E. Wheelwright, and in 
the seventies, two other American painters, Wyatt Eaton and 
W. H. Low, set themselves, during their acquaintance with 
Millet, to draw forth his thoughts on art ; and these records, 
together with Millet’s letters to Sensier, to Pelloquet, and to 
others, on painting, have made it possible to form an idea of 
the master’s aims and opinions. Mrs. Ady makes an intelligent 
use of all this material, sothat her book is something else than 
mere gush about the subjects of pictures or a mere catalogue 
of dates and events. Millet himself held in horror “ every- 
thing that might verge on the sentimental”; while he and 
Rousseau fought the critic Thoré on that question which always 
divides the painter and the amateur—the question of the im- 
portance or non-importance of the subject. Some light is 
thrown, in the letters published by Mr. Bartlett, upon Millet’s 
contract with the dealers Stevens and Blanc, and the worries 
and annoyance to which it gave rise. Mrs. Ady is perhaps wise 
in not committing herself to any definite opinion upon this 
troubled question, but she evidently considers the bargain a 
bad one for Millet. Had this offer of £480 a year come earlier 
in his life, had the payments been regular, had his employers 
trusted and believed in the artist, this business contract might 
have spared Millet much misery, while it could not have 
failed to bring profit and reputation to the other party. With 
such a sum secure, Millet might have thought himself well off 
in spite of his large family ; but it is not our business to think 
so who know that fifteen years after his death one of his pic- 
tures was sold for three hundred and twenty times the price 
paid to the painter. 


INDIAN PROBLEMS. 


Backwards or Forwards. By Colonel H. B. Hanna. Constable 
& Co. 
TWNHIS little book is a vigorously written pamphlet, forming 
No. 3 of a series upon Indian problems by which Colonel 
Hanna is seeking to persuade the Home and Indian Govern- 
ments to abandon the “forward policy” of Indian defence. 
Nothing but harm has, in the author’s view, come of our recent 
advances from the north-west frontier which Lord Lytton 
found in India, and in support of his case Colonel Hanna 
succeeds, at any rate, to the point of showing that the change 
of policy has been very costly. He reckons that, including the 
Afghan War and the subsequent payments to the Amir, it has 
cost 714,000,000 of rupees. Apart from its argument, on 
which the public, to whom it is addressed, are very incapable 
of forming an opinion, the book contains much valuable in- 
formation, as well as some striking dicta by well-known men, 
and a useful map. It is a pity to confuse more valuable 
matter by comparisons, directed ad hominem, of the cost of 
frontier defences and the needs of famine relief. 


ORATORY IN AMERICA. 


American Orations. Re-edited by JAMEs ALBERT WoopBuRN, 
New York and London: Putnam's Sons. 

i taaee volume before us is the second series of four collections 

of speeches illustrative of the history of the United 
States, originally published by Professor Johnson, of New 
Jersey College, and now re-edited with historical and textual 
notes by Professor Woodburn, of Indiana University It deals 
entirely with the slavery question before the Civil War, and in- 
cludes speeches by all the great leaders in the Senate and 
House of Representatives—Wendell Phillips, J. Q. Adams, 
Calhoun, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and Charles Sumner— 
who fondly hoped that that fundamental struggle could be 
avoided either by appeals to reason, or by discussions upon the 
United States constitution. Two earlier speeches are added, 
one a pedantic argument by Rufus King of 1820, and the other 
arubbishy piece of spread-eagle rhetoric of the same year by 
William Pinkney. These are of no value, but the others, be- 
sides some small interest as specimens of American oratory in 
the years 1837 to 1850, have a real historical importance. They 
give, taken together, a solid picture of the circumstances 
which led up to secession, and incidentally they throw some 
light upon the characteristics of democratic institutions under 
the stress of passionate oppositions of feeling. The notes 
include useful little biographies of the speakers, and ex- 
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planatory historical matter. Merely as rhetoric—using the 
word in its old sense—the speeches are disappointing. Ca’- 
houn’s and Webster's, which are the best of them, have neither 
the distinction of expression nor the overwhelming fury of 
real oratory ; and none of them, with the dubious exception of 
that speech of Pinkney’s already referred to, foreshadow the 
peculiar characteristics of the modern American style of 
platform oratory. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 
[The notices in this column are maivly descriptive, and not 
necessarily fina!. | 


Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A. By Evetyn 
Aspott, M.A., LL.D., and Lewis CampsBett, M.A., LL.D. 
London : John Murray. 

TWYHE appearance of this long-expected biography is the lite- 

rary event of the week. Recollections of Jowett there have 
been in abundance. The magazines have been full of the 
stories, some of them true, more of them apocryphal, which 
always focus upon a personality like his, and Mr. Tollemache’s 

“ Personal Memoir” has already reached a third edition. But 

here we have at last the final and authoritative “ Life.” The two 

volumes represent the natural division of Jowett’s life into two 
parts, and the measure of responsibility of each of the joint 
biographers. Professor Cainpbell deals with the period before 
the Mastership, Mr. Evelyn Abbott with the Mastership ; and 
the latter is also responsible generally for the whole. One 
serious difficulty has had to be faced in that Jowett left diree- 
tions in his will for the destruction of all letters written 
to him. ‘The deficiency is deplorable, but there can be 
little doubt that the Master exercised a wise discretion. 

Many valuable letters of his own are reserved for a future 

volume. 


Essays and Speeches. By WiLt1AM SaMvet Litty. London: 
Chapman «& Hall. 

The essays to which Mr. Lilly has now given a more endur- 
ing form were fugitive only in the manner of their first 
publication in various reviews and magazines. Mr. Lilly 
writes nothing that is not carefully ani conscientiously 
thought out. The end that he has kept before him, as he tells 
us, has been “to translate into literature the moral and 
political philosophy which I hold.” Sometimes he groups his 
ideas round a prominent figure like that of Newmin or T. H. 
Green ; at others round a central fact such as “The Making 
of Germany ” ; or yet again a new edition, as in the cas> of Mr. 
Murray's Pope, is the peg upon which to hang an exhaustive 
criticism of the period and the author. Of the speeches, one 
was delivered at Birmingham on the supremacy of the Pope, 
and another at a dinner of the Royal Literary Fund on the 
influence of literature upon national life. 


The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars. By General Sir Cuar.es 
Goucu, V.C., G.C.B., and Artaur D. Innes, M.A. 
London: A. D. Innes & Co. 


Both the authors of this book are known already, the one as 
a soldier who can wield the pen as well as the sword, the other 
as an accurate and capable historian. If some theories are 
here proposed which conflict with commonly received ideas, it 
is because Lord Gough uniformly declined to answer criticism 
himself or to aliow his friends to do so for him. The autho- 
rities consulted, in addition to matter already published, are 
the regimental records of all the regiments engaged, the un- 
published notes and diaries of officers, notably of Sir Arthur 
Boston, the diary and memoranda of Lord Gough, and the 
narratives of many eye-witnesses, among whom Field-Marshal 
Sir Frederick Haines is singled out for special m2ntion. 


The Sepoy Revolt. By Lieut.-Genéral McLeop Innes, V.C. 
London : A. D. Innes & Co. 


General Innes has added to the list of books by military 
authors, which have been one of the features of the present 
publishing season, a short history of the events which we know 
better under the title of the Indian Mutiny. In Lucknow 
and Oude in the Mutiny, the author has already given a more 
detailed account of the siege of Lucknow and the attendant 
operations. The scope of the present volume was also 
outlined in the preface to the previous book. Technical detail 
is avoided as much as possible, and some lay readers will be 
relieved to find that the Anglicised spelling of Indian names is 
adopted throughout. 


Achievements of Cavalry. By General Sir Evetyn Woon, 
V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. London: George Bell & Sons. 

Yet another book by a military expert is this volume, in 
which one of the most distinguished of living cavalry officers 
attempts to show the importance of that Arm of the Service in 
modern warfare by reference to brilliant achievements in the 
past. The book takes the form of twelve descriptive accounts 
of famous cavalry engagements, ranging from Villers-en- 
Cauchies (1794) to Mars-la-Tour (1870). Of the feats selected 
North Germany is credited with five, Austria with two, France 
with two, and Russia, Poland and England with but one each. 
There are twenty clearly drawn maps. 


Cecil Rhodes. By Impertatist. With Personal Reminiscences 
by Dr. Jameson. London: Chapman «& Hall. 

“ Imperialist ” writes frankly and unreservedly with a bias 
which he is not at the pains to conceal. The book is called an 
“appreciation,” it is a glorification of Mr. Rhodes, and reveals 
the enthusiasm of a partisan rather than the considered judg- 
ment of an impartial critic. Viewed as an er parte statement 
it has a value at the present moment, as the writer has obviously 
taken a real pleasure in tracing the details of Mr. Rhodes’s 
career. Dr. Jameson’s reminiscences occupy no more than 
twenty pages, and contain no reference to the raid. 


The Book of the Dry Fly. By Grorce A. B. Dewar. London : 
Lawrence & Bullen. 
Dry-fly fishing is a subject that fairly bristl es with contro- 
versial points. To avoid them is impossible, while to deal 
calmly with conflicting theories is almost as difficult for the 
fisherman as for the theologian. Anglers are, as a rule, flagrant 
partisans. Mr. Dewar is the exception. He writes, as the 
Marquis of Granby points out in his preface to the book, 
broadly and fairly, with a due appreciation of the different 
ways of using the Dry Fly, and even of what is termed the 
Wet Fly without contempt. No fisherman, he adds, is so 
accomplished that he may not learn something from Mr. 
Dewar. This is high prais: from so undoubted an authority. 
There are four plates of natural and artificial flies—three of 
them exquisitely coloured. 
By-ways of History. By James Cotvitue, M.A., D.Sc. 
Edinburgh : David Douglas, 


These by-ways are Scottish and sufficiently untrodden. Mr. 
Colville’s conviction is that human interest, however 
humble, is the “essential ingredient both of literature and 
history.” His eleven essays are mainly historical, but he tries 
to illuminate history by reference to old manners and customs 
and to common or traditional modes of speech and action. 


Lady Cycling. By Miss F. J. Erskine. London: Walter 
Scott. 

Miss Erskine refuses, wisely as we think, to discuss the 
question whether women ought or ought not to cycle. Be it 
good for them or bad for them they do it, and she confines 
herself to showing how it may be done with the maximum of 
comfort and the minimum of risk to health er limb. Her 
chapters deal with what may be called the material of cycling, 
such as machines and dress, as well as with the art of riding 
in town and country, the climbing of hills, and even with some 
fancy feats. Miss Erskine writes simply and practically, and 
she is no faddist. 


Robert the Bruce. By Sir Herpert MAXwe ct, Bart., M.P. 
London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A new volume of the Heroes of the Nations series. There is 
no need to insist on Robert Bruce’s claim to rank as a hero. 
or on Sir Herbert Maxwell's title to write about him But 
it is disappointing to find that the biographer is an icono- 
clast. The famous spider myth is to be swept away with 
last year’s cobwebs, or traced back to some common origin 
whence it has descended to Jew, Turk, and Christian alike. 
David and Mahomet each had his spider, it appears, as well 
as Robert Bruce. 


The Lakes and Rivers of Austria, Bavaria and Hungary. 
By Col. G. B. Matueson, C.8.[.. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 

Another historian of the Indian Mutiny turns here to a 
lighter theme. This is one of those guide-books which are not 
exactly guide-books, and yet contain information not to be 
found in any ordinary guide-book, which a traveller will do 
well to slip into his pocket. Colonel Malleson addresses him- 
self in the first place to anglers; and he does not speak 
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without authority. For thirty years and more he has spent 
most of his holiday in the country fishing-rod in hand. There 
is not a village in the purely Austrian provinces which he has 
not seen, nor a river or lake which he has not fished. His 
experience of water, fish, fly, and tackle will be invaluable to 
sportsmen who follow in his steps, and he is withal a pleasant 
companion, full of anecdote. 


The Outgoing Turk. By H.C. Tuomson. London: Heine- 
mann. 

Mr. Thomson is using the word Turk in a restricted sense. 
He does not mean “ Mahommedan” but “ Osmanli official.” 
The book is a record of travels in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
where a large proportion of the population is still Mahom- 
medan, but where Christian and Moslem can dwell side by 
side under a strong and liberal Government. The Turkish 
officials have been cleared out, and, though nominally a part of 
the Sultan’s dominions, the country is administered by 
Austria. Mr. Thomson regrets that an arrangement which has 
worked so well in Bosnia was not applied to Macedonia also. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1897, Edited by J. Scorr Ketrtir, 
with the assistance of L. P. A, Renwick. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

This admirable book of reference is rather later than usual 
in making its appearance, but the delay is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the addition of a series of sixteen maps illus- 
trative of the political changes which have taken place during 
the present reign. The maps are printed in pairs for facility 
vo! reference, so that the corresponding maps for the two years 
taken for comparison appear side by side. For the rest, the 
book retains its more permanent features, and is as conspicuous 
as ever for the accuracy and variety of its information. 


Who's Who, 1897. Edited by Doveras Stapen. London: 
A. & C. Black. 

Who's Who is another of those books of reference which it 
has become the fashion, not without good reason, to call 
invaluable. It appears for the first time under the editorship 
of Mr. Douglas Sladen, who has introduced several improve- 
ments. Formerly it was content to be a list of the titled and 
official classes only ; “its aim is now to include all the most 
prominent people in the Kingdom,” whether by reason of birth, 
ottice, or talent. And there is little fault to find with Mr. 
Sladen’s selection, unless it be that a pardonable bias has led 
him to bring in an undue proportion of literary men. 


A Woman of Thirty. By H. pe Batzac. Translated by 
ELLEN MARRIAGE, witha preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

The critic is not on good terms with his author. “ All the 
contents of the volume, or all with the exception of Gobseck,” 
writes Mr. Saintsbury, “are tainted with a kind of sentimen- 
talism which, in Balzac’s hands and ‘to English taste, very 
rarely escapes a smatch of the rancid.” Mr. Saintsbury makes 
out his case in detail. But granted that his criticism is just 
at bottom, the language in which he expresses it is exag- 
gerated and disagreeable. Balzac is far from being at his best 
in La Femme de Trente Ans, but there are pleasanter ways of 
saying so. The book belongs to Messrs. Dent’s well-printed 
series, and is bound in the familiar green cover which it is a 
pleasure to handle. 

The Jessamy Bride. By Frank FRANKFoRT Moore. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson & Co. 

The Landlord at Lion’s Head. By Wituram D. Howe xs. 
Edinburgh : David Douglas. 

Zhe Massarenes. By Ovurpa. London: Sampson Low. 

Lhe Master Beggars. By L. Cope CornForp. 
J. M. Dent & Co. 

My Yarns of Sea-Foam and Gold-Dust. By Captain CuHarces 
CiarK. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

Allanson’s Little Woman. By Eastwoop Kipson. London: 
/arrold & Sons. 

lvan Alexandrovitch. By ANDREE Hore. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

On the Gogmagogs. By Atice Dumitto. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


London : 


Sindbad Smith and Co. By Apert Stearns. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

The Adventures of John Johns. 
London : Bliss, Sands & Co. 

Belinda’s Beaux. By AraBeLta KeNgaty. London: Bliss, 
Sands & Co. 


By FREDERICK CARREL. 








A Last Throw. By Atice M. Diest. London : Digby, Long 


& Co, 

Nell and the Actor. By Luutan Street. London: Skeffing- 
tons. 

The Faithful City. By Hersert Morrau. London: 
Methuen. 


The Pilgrimage of the Ben Beriah. By Cuartorre M. Yonce. 
God, Man, and the Devil. By Ernest G. HENHAM. 


Under Shadow of the Mission. By L. 8S. MacCuesney. Lon- 
don: Methuen. 
The Hluia’s Homeland. 
A Writer of Fiction. 
Constable & Co. 


Mr. Blake of Newmarket. By Epwarp H. Cooper. London : 
W. Heinemann. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Ready this day, 14s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marb!ed edges, 20s. net. 
5 olume L.. (RUSSEN—SCOBELL) of the 


\ om 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited 
by Sip Lee. Z ; 
"Verene io published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will 
bo issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. By the late Jony 

AppixcTon Symonps. With a Portrait. Large crown 8vo. 7s. bd. ne 

*.* This is Volume I. of a NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION of “THE 

RENAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, The 
remaining volumes will be published at intervals, 


FROM GRAVE TO GAY: Being Essays and Studies 
concerned with Certain Subjects of serious interest, with the Puritans, with 
Literature, and with the Humours of Life, now for the first time collected 
and arranged, By J. Sr. Loe Srraacney. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

By the Hon. 


By Rostyx. London: Elliot Stock. 
By Cuive Hottanp. London: A. 








HISTORY IN FACT AND FICTION. 


A. 8S. G. Caynine, Author of “Lord Ma:aulay: Essayisi and Historian,” 
‘‘The Philosophy of Charles Dickens,” etc. Crown 8vo, ts. 


THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
CAPTAIN CASTLE: A Tale of the China Seas. By 


Cariton Dawe, Author of ‘‘ Yellow and White,” ** Mount De:o!ation,” 
‘* Kakemonos,” etc. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, ts. 


THE YOUNG CLANROY: A Romance of the 45. By 


the Rev. Cosmo Gonpon Lana. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. By Percy Fenpatt and 


Fox Russe.tt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For APRIL. PRICE ONE SHILLING. Contents: 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR | AN OLD GREEK ROMANCE, By 
(April). Cuares Eton, QC. : bs 
A DAY OF CELEBRATION: An THE PATRIOT’'S PROGRESS. By 
Anniversary Appeal. By Water STePHeN GwyNn. 
BEsANt. THE MOONS MIRACLE. By 
THE STORY OF SCOTTS RUIN. WALTER RAMAL. 
Be ane ae RECOLLECTIONS OF FREDERICK 
DUELS OF ALL NATIONS: German DENISON MAURICE. By Sir 
Dne's and their Panishments. By EDWARD STRACHEY, Bart. 
JAMES PEMBERTON-GRUND. heal Raging A PRIVATE DIARY. 
2 COST OF COUNTRY HOUSES. PAGES FROM 4 
eC F tare IN KBDARS TENT3. Chap- 
MORRANTS HALF - SOVEREIGN. ters 10.12. By Heyry Seton MERnI- 
Eben PHILLPOTTS. man, Author of ‘* The Sowers,” e%c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





Now ready, CHEAP EDITION, Illustrated, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 


The Order of the Coif. 


By Mr. SERJEANT PULLING. 


Containing the Early History of the Order, together with an Account 
of the Anla Regis, and the Courts at Westminster Hal derived from 
it—The Justiciar—The Judges and Serjeants of the Coif—The Ap- 
prenticii ad legem—The Inns of Court—The Forms, £o’emnities, and 
Usages kept up by the Bench and the Bar—Records and Memoirs of 
the Old Order, and its many Distinguished Members—Their Legal and 
Social Position, and the gradual Innovations on the Old Institution. 

“A monument of well-digested research. . .. An important con- 
tribution to the history of the Bench and Bar of England.”— 

Illustrated London News. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limirep, Law Publis! ers, 
27, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
20, South Frederick €treet, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ADVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Gra Inates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection uf Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations a+ 

Home or Abrow.—A Siatement of Requirements shoald be sent to the Manager, 
Rh. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s List. 


OLIVE SCHREINER’S NEW NOVEL. 


TROOPER PETER HALKET 
OF MASHONALAND. 


Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


The ATHEN2UM.—* A remarkable literary success.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE. —* J3 well and impressively written.” 

The SPEAKER. —“ Remarkable literary merits... . Exquisite 
skill and deli “acy. - 

The DAILY NEWS.—* Grips the heart and haunts the imagina- 
tion. 

The ACADEMY.—“ Eztraordinarily powerful.” 

DAILy CHRONICLE —“ We advise our readers to purchase and 
read Ulive Schreiner’s new book” 

The ScoTsMAN.—* The book is powerfully written.” 





The BIRMINGHAM DAILY Post.—“ TJs striking and sometimes 


piercing in its lights » 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—‘“ Js superilatively beautiful, and 
must be read.” 

The MErHopDIsT TImEs.—“ The rolume is a masterpiece.” 
The Ecuo.—“ A story to be bought, and read and re-read.” 


SOUTH AFRICA AS IT IS. By F. Recap 


STATHAM, Author of “Mr. Magnus,” ete. Demy Svo, cloth, 103. 6d 
‘Carefully written. . . . Mr. Statham has discharged the task of 
historian in a thoroughly gag ced and judicial spirit.” —bserver. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TH® GENTLE LIFE,” Erc. 


THE BURDEN OF LIFE. Essays by the late J. 


Harn Friswect. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Daughter, Lavra Hain 


Frisweii. Cloth, 3s. 6d. [Next week. 
LE SELYE. By Ovma. 8 econd Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Is admirably written.”—Moraix 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. 


By Jaxe E. Hargison. New Edit Maps and Illustrations. Ck 
‘** The reader will constantly enc counter serious and earnes: though ut, wide 
knowledge, and a vivid expe: i 


MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. By Mrs. 


B SRIGHTWEN. agg rait of the Author pandn uany other fuil-page Lilustra- 
ions. New Bait Small crown Syo, imitation leather gilt, gilt edges, in 


IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. By Feuix 


oe CEELES. a¢ Or iginal Ilinstrations by the late G. du Maurier. Third 


JUVENILE _OFFENDERS. By W. 


Morrison, M.A. (The New Vi ** The Criminology Series."") Cloth, és. 
STOPS ; or, r, How to Punetuate By Paut Autarpyce. 
th Bait tion. Parchment c cloth, 1s. 
LITTLE NOVELS.—New Volumes. 
Paper, 6d. each ; cloth, 1s. each. 


PASSPORTS. By L J. ARMSTRONG. 
ON THE GOGMAGOGS. By Atice DvuMit1o. 


IVAN ALEXANDROVITCH. By 7 ANDREE Horr 


(Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury). Dedicated t t Hon. W. E. Glad- 


stone. Cloth, 3 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY GRANT ALLEN. 
IN THE GUIANA FOREST. By James Ropway. 
Third Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
VOLUMES IN * THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE BALKANS. By W. Miter, M.A. 
TURKEY. By Sraytey Laye-Poote. 
BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Frazer, LLB. 
CANADA. By J. G. Bovnryor, C..G., LL.D. 


Each Lilust rated, and with Maps and Index, cloth, is. 


THE ROMANCE OF A KING'S LIFE. By 


ERAND. Tr at slated from the Fre by M. R., and Revised and 
Elan red by the Au With Photogravure and other Ill inet ions. In 


CLIMBING REMINISCENCES OF THE 


DOLOMITES. By Leoxe Sivicactia. Translated by Mary Ar [ALLS. 
With Introduction had gin Garwood, A.C. Pr rofusely Guonasea and 
with Map. In cloth, 2s, x 


PIONEER WORK IN THE ALPS OF NEW. 


ZEALAND: A Record of ¢ tion of the Chief Glaciers and 
Ranges of the Sou uthern Alps >. Harper, B.A. Maps and 
Illustrations. Cloth S$. net. 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES: A Pronouncing — 


and Etymological Dictionary of Names in Geography, Biography, Mytholocy, 
His: 3 thnology, Art, Archwology, Fiction, ete. Edited by ‘Bexsasrx K. 
"AM. Ini voi Lisp in. by 10 1n. by 3 in., bound in half-cloth extra, 
net; half-morocco, £2 15s. net. 

ill be found exceedingly useful.” —Daily Chron 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION, 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


s. tx 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. NOW READY. 
MISS KINGSLEY’S TRAVELS IN WEST 


AFRICA. By Miss Mary H. Kixestey. With 10 full-page and numerous 
Text Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 2is. net. 
isy7 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. A 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World for the 
Year 1897.  Thirty-fourth Annual Publication. Revised after Official 
Returns. Edited by J. Scorr Keirie. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. NEW VOLUME 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. dd. ‘ Peacock’ Edition, gilt sides, 
back, and edges, 3s. 


POOR JACK. By Captain Marryar. 


by Fred. Pegram. With an Introduction by Davip Hannay. 
NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Crown 8vo 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE “BEN 


BERIAH. By Cuan orre M. Yone 





Illustrated 


MACMILLAN’ “y “MAGAZINE. 


No, 450. APRIL. Price Is. 

A LEAF FROM THE JOURNALS OF A LANDSCAPE 
PAINTER. By Epwarp Lear. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES'S HOSPITAL FUND. By C. 8. Locu. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA. By Colonel Trevor, C.5.1. (late Agen: to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana) 

THE BLACK DOG A Tale of the lay. 

THE REMAKING OF THE ARMY, By Srevinvs. 

U NWR TiTEN BOOKS. 





Illustrated. Price ls. 4d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


For APRIL 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles 
NEW CONDITIONS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, The Dawn of Civilisation between 
kahe = ganyika and the Congo. Extracts from the Journals of the late 


E 
THE Mik ae LE ‘OF THE GREEK FIRE. HOLY WEEK IN JERUSALEM, 
1806. By R. W. Giiper, 
THAC KER AY IN WEIMAR. By Water Vetrivs. With Unpublished Draw- 
by W. M. Thackeray 
THE DAYS OF JEANNE D ARC. I. By M. H. CatuEerwo 





strated 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


For APRIL 
Contains, besides naany Stories and Articles : 
THE LIGHTS THAT GUIDE IN THE NIGHT. By Lieut. Jonn M. Exticort, 
U.S.2 
RHYMES ABOUT ANIMALS, By Frank VaLentixe. 
SEEING AND BELIEVING. By Haroitp Witsoyx, M.D. Illustrated by 
Diagrams. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (Lourrep), Lonpoy. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “DIANA TEMPEST.’ 


A DEVOTEE. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 





Author of “ Diana Tempest,” ‘‘ The Danvers Jewels,” etc. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Ma ster Guardian.—“ Another of Miss Cholmondeley’s clever svocia} 
sketcl ‘conde aaah 


Dr. Denaitean's ; Smith’s Inaphetant Work, 
THROUGH UNKNOWN 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES. 


By A. DONALDSON SMITH, M D., F.R.G.S 





With 30 Full-page Plates and numer ms smaller lustrations by a D. MeCorn 

Ch aries Wi nyu sper, ete, and 5 Maps. Super royal Svo, £i 1s. net 

Pali Mali Gazette. ul ill be of the greatest interest to sportaman, 
travelier, nd n an of s 

Stand» rd.—** Tells in clear, succinct, and well-chosen language the tale of 
a very adventur mag jourt ey. 

Saturday Review.—No one who reads this modest narrative of one of the 
most ] ty pieces of work in the recent history of —_ car 1 exploration wil 
grudge Dr. Donaldson Smith bis success, The chapter ed tu ) the visit to 
Sheikh Hu n and re head juarters of the Abyss sinian General, Wal da 
Gubbra, are full of interest, and would of themselves make the fortune 0/ 


uoOst travelers, 


 Soldiering and ‘Surveying in British 
EAST AFRICA, -i804. By Major Macpo ,R.E. Fully Illustrated 
wi wag oe ul .d Plans. ., Demy 8r0, lés 
Ia Gazette.— » country in the world has had greater need of an 
mpartial historian than Ve anda, and, strange to say, though the bitter fee!- 
ir g er nget udered by the struggles « if the past ten years have not hai time to 
cool, one has been fognd among the actors in these stormy scenes, Major Mac- 
d nald. ... Noone who reada this exciting book of adventure can regret 
that we are spending £3,000,000 on the rai ilway. Major Macdonald writes with 
consi lerable literary and historical skill, and his sketches and maps are 


all excellent. 


On Yeldt and Farm: In Cape Colony, 


Bec land, Natal, and the Transvaal. By Frayces McNas. Crown 

Bvo, $3. 6 “4. 
Glote.—* A delightful book, and we can confide recommen . 

more worth ar ee er any a work of infinitely greater preten 
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Fish ‘Tails— and Some True Ones, by 


Brapy os Seas With Etched Fro vo e by the An uth ot, and 12 Fuii- 
page Llustrat ions by T. ren McLachlan. Crown Svo, ts. 





Loxypox: EDWARD A \RNOL D. 3t, anny rd Street, 
NEw YORK: 70, Fifth Ave 
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BLISS, SANDS & CO. 


NEW now NEW 
NOVEL NOVEL 
BY READY. BY 


S. R. CROCKETT. S. R. CROCKETT. 


LADS’ LOVE. 


S. R. CROCKETT, 


Author of “Bog Myrtle and Peat,” ete. 
Fully Illustrated by Warwick Goble. With a Frontispiece Portrait 
y of the Author by Frank Richards. [rice 6s. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
CHARITY CHANCE. A Novel, by WALTER RAYMOND, 


With a Frontispiece by T. H. 
BY Robinson. Large crown 8vo, 

WALTER RAYMOND. cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 
A Novel, by OLIPHANT SMEATON, 
OUR LADDIE. Fully illustrated by Anthony 
BY Fox. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 

OLIPHANT SMEATON. gilt top, price 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES A Novel, by FREDERIC CARREL, 
OF JOHN JOHNS Author of “The City.” Large 


crown $vo, cloth, gilt top, price 
BY 
FREDERIC CARREL. 


bs. 


’ And other Stories. By ARABELLA 
BELINDA S BEAUX KENEALY, Author of * Dr. Janet 
of Harley Street,” etc. Large 


crown §vo, cloth, gilt top, price 
6s. 


BY 
ARABELLA KENEALY. 


LoxponN: 12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, WC, 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S NEW BOOKS. 





THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF 
Grant Allen’s Historical Guides. 


Paris — Florence. 
Extract from introduction tothe series :—'‘ / desire to supy ly the tourist who 
shes to use Ais travels ag a means of culture with such Aistorical and anti- 
gu im mtormeation as will enable him to understand, and therefore to 
enjoy, the architecture, sculpture, painting, ard minor arts of the towns he 
enirs” a 

Times.—* Good work in the way of showing students the right manner of 
approachirg the history of a greatcity.... These useful little volumes.” 

Mr. L. F. Austin in the Stetch.—* His * Paris’ is certainiy an admirable 
example ‘of what a purely sstbetic handbook should be. for it is clearly 
arranged and written, with that ease and intricacy which are born of sym- 
pathy and knowledge.” ; 

Feap. Svo, cloth, 3/6 each net. 

POLITICS in 1896: An Annual. With Contributions by H. D. 
JT RAILL, ).C.L., A. W. Masstncuam, G. BerxarnpSuaw, H. W, Wiisoy, Caps. 
Mavpe, R.E.,and others. Feap. 8.0, cloth, 3 - ner. . 

Vorning Post.—** Not only dues it constitute a bandy work of reference 
that, besides merely enumerating the political events of the past year, shows 
also the light in which they are regarded by various shades of public opinion, 
but it calls for appreciation as a record of the cevelopme:t of political 
thought that, if regularly issued, will be of valne to the future historian. 
Further, by its summaries of the political progress of 18:6 from different 
points of view, the book has attractions for those who wish to understand the 
Various ideas actuating contending parties, and such readers will certainly 
fim entertaining matter in the several contribniions. 

PIONEERS of EVOLUTION from THALES to HUXLEY. Jy Lowanv 
Copp, author of ‘ The Story of Creation.” ete. With Portraits in Pho 0 
gtavnre of Charles Darwin, Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Mr. A. N. 
Wallace, Crown Svo, cloth, 5/- net. 

Times.—'* We commend the book to those who want to know what evolu- 
tion really means.” ee 

READY SHORTLY. 
BY LADY TROUBRIDGE. 

PAUL'S STEPMOTHER, and One Cther Story. [By lady Trov- 

BuiDer. With Frontispiece by Mrs. Adrian Hope. Crown Svo, cloth, 3/0. 
BY G. B. BURGIN. 

“OLD MAN’S”” MARRIAGE: A Novel. By G. B. Buraty, author of 

‘Lhe Judge of the Four Corners,” etc., ete. Crown Svo, cloth, ti/-. 
BY VERNON LEE. 
~ Vepvon -~e anthor of “ Althea.” 

LIMBO, and Other Essays. By VERNON Lex, author of “ Althea, 

** Euphorion,” ecc. With Frontispiece. Frap, Svo, buckram, 5,- net. 


BY HUGH CLIFFORD. 

IN COURT and KAMPONC: Sketches of Life and Character in 
the Malay Peninsula. By Hugh Clifford, British Resident at babang. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7/#. = ree 

BY “ NATHANIEL GUBBINS.” 

CAKES and ALE: A Memory of Many Meals. With Recipes, more 
or less original, and anecdotes, mosiy veracious, By EDWARD SPENCER 
(‘* Nathaniel Gubbins”). With cover designed by Phii May. Small 4.0, 
clot a, 5/-, 


9, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 








Epitep sy W. L, Courtney. 
APRIL. 

OLGA Novikorr (0. K.). Russia and the Re-discovery of Europe. 
Laura Maayus. A German Poetof Rev oit, 
H. D. Train. Our Leained Philhellenes. 
Masor A, GrirriTHs. After Khartoum. 
Vinainia M,. Crawrorp. Feminism in France. 
Rev. Canon Matcotm MacCot. Crete, an Object Lesson. 
Wittiam E. Bear. Market Wrecking. 
Epwarop Satmoy. 1497—189}: East and Wess. 
NicHoLas Synxvott, Dangers to British Sea-Power under the present Rules of 

Naval Warfare. 
Jupor O'Coxxork Morxis, The Financial Re!ations between Great Britain and 

Ireland. 
Rev. R, F. Horton, D.D. The Free Church in England. 
Sik GeorGe Bapex-Powe.t, K.C.M,G., LL.D., M.P. ** Candia Rediviva.” 
Rev. W. GrReswet, Federalism in South Africa, 
C, D. Baynes, Editor of 7he Standard and Diggers’ News. Cecil Rhodes. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Edited by OswaLp CrawFuRD, 
APRIL, PRICE SIXPENCE, CONTAINS— 
Miss Viotet Hunt's New Novel, 
Entitled “ONHKIST, UNKIND!» (Serial), 


And Eight Complete Stories by 


Rocer Pocock, Mrs. Ervest Leversox, Wixirrep GRAHAM, BULKELEY 
CRESWELL, FRED. E. Wynne, ELLA MERIVALE, Beatrice HERON- 
Maxwe ut, W. L. ALDEN, 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON, 


THE PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 


No. 7. APRIL. Now Reapy. Vor. Il. 
Famine-Makers in India.—Walt. Whitman in 1884.—Is Democracy a Reality ?— 
Combination in Siop-Keeping.—Lawlessness of the Law.—Babel Reversed. HAvE- 
Lock EL.is, Editor Contemporary Science Series—Mr. Rhodes as Capitalis: Con- 
spirator. Forp AsHToy.—Great Britain and the European Concert. P. W. CLAYDES. 
—The Progressive Movement Abroad.—Reviews, etc.—Causerie of the Month. 
Price - - ONE SHILLING. 





HORACE MARSHALL & SON, Temrite Hovse, B.C, 





NOW READY. 
PRICE 3/6 NET. 


WHO’S WHO, 


1is97. 
FORTY-NINTH YEAR OF ISSUE 


(Entirely re-modelled ), 
EDITED BY 
DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


Contains nearly 6,000 Biographies—mostly Autobiographies—of the 
leading men and women of the day, besides being a complete 
Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, etc. 

CONTENTS IN BRIEF: 

PART I—Tables of Peers, Baronets, Knights, Members of Parlia- 
ment, and many other tables of a similarly useful 
nature. 

PART IL—Nearly 6,000 Biographies—mostly Autobiographies — of 
the eminent men and women of the day. 

PART III.—Lords, Ladies, and Honourables. 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

In crown &vo, 832 pp. bound in cloth gilt, with gilt edges and 

rounded corners. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


LoxpoN: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Sono Sa@vare. 








“AR INSURANCE OFFICE. 
Page 11h HEAD OFFICE: 
€3, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
60, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
BRANCHES | 332, OXFORD STREET, W. 
IN LONDON 40, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
42, MINCING LANE, E.C. 
Edinburgh Branch Office—40, PRINCES STREET. 
The oldest purely Fire Office in the World. 


Sum Insured in 1895 - £390,775,000. 
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‘A remarkably smart contrivance.”"— Black and White. ‘A design in lead pencils that deserves popularity.”— Morning Leader. 
‘Surely a boon to all busy people.”"— Westmiaster Budget. i “] hope he may make a fortune by it.”"—7ruth. 


BLAISDELL" sHaRPENING PH} NCI LS. 


Most ingeniqus Invention of the Day. 





Shape, size, and use exactly the same as a cedar pencil ; 


It is covered with paper—not wood! Its point is always perfect—no chips, no dust, , 
It dves not waste in re-sharpening—the only wear is the wear of the lead in writing. a’ 
Saves time, trouble, and money. ( 





If not found at any stationer’s, a set of black and coloured pencils will be sent post free for One Shilling by 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., Ltd., 46, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
PRETTY TEETH. HEALTHY TEETH. GOOD TEETH. CLEAN TEETH. 


SOZODONT 


FOR THE TEETH. 
‘The Pleasantest Dentifrice in the World. 


Cleanses the teeth, and the spaces between the teeth, as NOTHING ELSE can. 





The spaces matter. Sweet breath, and the life of the teeth themselves, depend on keeping the spaces clean. Almost anything wil) 
“clean” the crowns of the teeth. Sozodont, and Sozodont only, will keep them a good colour. Sozodont, and 
Sozodont alone, wil! penetrate and cleanse the spaces. It gives firm, rosy gums. 


Complete in Toilet Case, price 2s. 6d., of Chemists. 


HIMROD'S CURE *, ASTHMA. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 





The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 


Miss Emily Faithful, ‘a pope oe by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. It is usej as an inhalation, and without any 
ter bai effects. 
The late Cen. W. T. Sherman, A free sample and detailed testimonials free by post. In tins, ds. 3d. 
; i British Depot —46, Holborn Viaduct . London. 
And many other persons of distinction have testified Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., J. Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts 
tothe remarkable efficacy of & Co., John Thompson, Liv very , and all Who plesale Houses. 








~BOVRI L 


CONTAINS THE ENTIRE NOURISHING AS WELL AS THE 


Cure all Liver Ills. 


Bui be Sure they are CARTER'S.| pnRj MAR OX BEEF. 


Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress After BOVRIL AT THE ‘‘FARTHEST NORTH.” 
Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these The history of the deeds of Dr. Nansen and 
—/ ™ his gallant crew in their search for the North 
are “‘ Liver lils. : 

Pole can never be forgotten while the world 
cherishes memories of undaunted cour age and 
magnificent endurance. 

The Cure is— In Dr. Nansen’s celebrated book, “ Farthest 
North,” the photograph taken by himself of the 


CARTER’S “Smithy on Board the FRAM” plainly shows 
the pac kages containing BOVRIL and BOVRIL 
4 





SPECIALTIES with which he was plentifully 
equipped, and of which he freely availed himselt, 


LI | TLE or for the gallant explorer well knew that although 
sa as “pluck and perseverance * would do much, vet 


they would fail unless backed up by stimulating 








— L | V food. 
j ¢ BRITISH, FOREIGN, 
bas SMALL PILL BO\ RIL ( axpd COLONIAL, ) LIMITED, 
a — LONDON, E.C., 
: 4m ~ SMALL DOSE. Food Specialists and Contractors to Her Majesty's Government. 
aly! 
“On SMALL PRICE. ‘ . { HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. 
- mo TRUSTEES { Tuy Rr. Hos. EARL DE LA WARR. 
: DIRECTORS. 


Tue Rr. Hoyovraste LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., CHarrMas. 
J. LAWSON JOHNSTON, Vice-Cuainmax. VISCOUNT DUNCANNON, C.B 


ry , SIR EDMUND COMMERELL, V.C., G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. 
But be Sure they are CA RTER S. Dr. FARQUHARSON, M.P. FREDERICK GORDON. 
TT ommend 


G. LAWSON JOHNSTON. ANDREW WALKER, Masaoiso Dinectos. 
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Sbipping Announcements, 


P.« O. Mai: STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, | 
ADEN, and MADRAS, via BOMBAY 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN . : 
} 
\ 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW 


Every Wee’. 


Every 
ZEALAND, ani TASMANIA oe .. | Fortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and the Every Three 
EAST ... te - es os ne Weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 








AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


4 above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ 
and COLOMBO. 


; Head Offices 
.- | F GREEN & C®., and iene i . 
* \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 7 FEXCRERCH ANESCE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; cr 
to the Branch Office. 16, COCKSPUR STRERT. 8S W 








ae 


The FIVE MINUTE Cure. 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty as a Safe and Efficacious Remedy 


TES T IMONIALS BY EVERY POST. 
A Nurse writes: ‘“‘I can confidently recommend ‘Vidace’ to afford the 
urest relief from headache.” 
A Clergyman declares: ‘‘ Vidace” to be the most reliable of al! preparations 
of the kind be bas ever u 
A Mother writes: ‘‘I have used your Headache Cure ‘ Vidace’ largely, and 
always with the best results. Mixed with a litt e soda-water, and taken whilst 
etfervescing, it is most palatable and agreeable.” 
“VIDACE” is most pleasant to the taste, and never fails 
to give instant relief. 
Price 1s. 14d. per Bottle. (f all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 








The Scent of the Season. 





* “OPEN Sher. Fr ee wih + 
A 


SELF-DISTI 









HA td Beng Surpassing 
i GARDENS-oF SIREET 
Charming hes SUNNY-RIVIERA ° ah e 
Gift. « > H 
i“ E Rivals 
in 
Perfumes Y 
in 4 De'icacy 
isi J OPPS 2 .E 
Exquisite ‘ | = eel Rs and 
Caskets. ™ —S \ t« 7 Permanence 
+ The Crown Perfumery Co E + 


His aciieved an immediate and immense success, worthy to b2 ranked with the 
delicious Perfume, 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. “A 
2s. Gd. and 4s. G1. is ~5. aba 43. 
IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers — 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177. NEW BOND STREET, w. 








BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 








MADE IN 3 SIZES AT Flows 
10/6, 16/6, /\ RESuArty 


CONSTANTLY 
25/ each, SMOOTHLY 
| Post FREE 





a 


EASILY 








ARD. 
ONDON, W. 
OR ait eer RESTER x + 














GOLD MEDAL 
UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION, 
1896. 


FOR 


The NEW Vinegar 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 


An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Flavour and Aroma made from 
Dates, and pronounced by experts in culinary matters Superior 
to Malt or Wine Vinegars. 


For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 
For ALL Domestic Uses. 


ictoria Date Vinegar is NOT A CORDIAL, as the name might possibly 
suggest, but a Fragrant and PURE TABLE VINEGAR, delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for all 
Household Purposes, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A Tasting Sample will be sent POST FR:E on receipt of application to 


VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 


POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES 


ARE PREPARED IN 


VICTORIA DA TE VINEGAR. 
W. POTTER & SONS, HYSON RD.,( GALLEYWALL RD., BERMONDSEY, 











The “Amateur Photographer” 











Is the Recognised Weekly Organ for 
allinterested in Photography. 


PRICE T WOPENCE WEEKLY. 


WRITE FOR COPY TO 


Publisher, 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 
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HOMOCEA 








TOUCHES THE - 





<° SOOTHES THE ACHING PART 





OF ALL AFFLICTED WITH 


BRUISES 
ECZEMA 
BURNS 
ULCERS 


NEURALGIA 
TOOTHACHE 
FACEACHE 
CHILBLAINS 


CUTS 
SORES 
BOILS 
STINGS 


Etc., etc. 
THE BEST REMEDY IN THE WORLD FOR PILES. 


* HOMOCEA” should be in every Cottage, Palace, Workshop, Barracks, 


etc,, etc. 
high testimony. 


No discovery in the World of Healing Remedies has had such 


OF ALL DEALERS AT 11: AND 29 PER BOX, 
Free by post for 1/3 and 3\- from The HOMOCEA Co., Lta., Birkenhead. 





All Headaches Instantly 


Cured or Money Refunded. 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo-Seltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE. 
JD. _EMERSON'S BROMO. 
LF SELTZER, the most suc- 


ful American Remedy, is 
an re Prapiir taken 
) inwater. If Three Di ) not cure any 
al A a : . : 
. Headache, no matte 2w caused, send the 
ying where obt: . AND 


WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74q@. Larger sizes, 
1/14 and 2 3. 


Seld by all Chemists, or 





Pe merson Drug Company, Ld, 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 


tne wos’ POWDER 





SUTTON'S GRASS SHEDS 


TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12/- per acre. 
stppengpnmngengal PASTURE »  15/- 
ACCORDING TU THE NATURE OF THE SOIL AND PURPOSE IN Viéw- 
FOR FULL PART CLARS 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR ‘800K for 1897. 
Free to Agriculturis 
SUTTON’S SEEDS 
Genuine only direct from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


—KEDDIE’S HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 
Prepared i sing Date Vinegar, and without any acded Acetic Acid. 


Messrs. DIE were the first to recognise the superiority of 
VI CTORIA DATE VINEGAR, and to jeneive to pickle 
ae peemtatuebanmaminl with i 





Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 


| KEDDIE, LTD., 11 to 15, , Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 








q 
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In pursuance of Section 6 of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1896, an order by the 


Home Secretary, dated 19 December, 1896, has been issued which absolutely prohibits the 


use of various explosives, including gunpowder, in all unsafe coal mines and in such as are 


authorities. 


not wet throughout. 


Eight explosives out of the many now in use are permitted; of thee WESTPHALITE 
is at once the cheapest and safest. WESTPHALITE has been thoroughly tested, 


as witness the following extracts from two of the numerous reports given by well-known 


Mr, Emerson Batnpripce, Colliery Proprietor, M.P., M. Inst. C.E., in Report dated 


13 March, 1896, says: 


‘“WESTPHALITE did not cause any explosion when fired into Coal Dust, or Coal Dust and Coal 





Gas mixed, whereas the other Explosives against which it was tested failed under these tests,” 
He adds: “I believe that if this explosive had been in use at the Blackwall Collieries, in Derby- 


shire, where a recent disastrous explosion took place, the accident would have been averted; and 


I consider that in the case of most of the colliery explosions of the past, where gunpowder was 
in use, the employment of such an explosive as ‘ WESTPHALITE’ would in all probability 
4 have prevented the occurrence of such accidents.” 
Mr. Joun Kwyowres, Manager of the Pearson. and Knowles Coal and Iron Company, 
Limited, reports, under date 19 September, 1896, on experiments with WESTPHALITE 
q at the Company's Collieries at Ince, near Wigan: 
| “T have conducted numerous experiments with almost all the so-called safety high explosives for mining 











purposes, in the testing station erected near the Collieries of the Pearson and Knowles Coal and 
Iron Company, Limited, and I find WESTPHALITE to give the most satisfactory results 
with regard to safety in highly explosive mixtures of Coal Dust and Gas, I have also compared 
the results of WESTPHALITE with other high explosives—by practical tests in blasting coal 
in various mines—and find that WESTPHALITE gives the best results in producing the coal 


in a good round marketable condition, and it is also free from any disagreeable fumes.” 


WESTPHALITE. 





q A Company has been formed to acquire the sole rights of manufacturing and dealing 





> 
hie 


early date. 





The Company will supply Westphalite at 8d. per Ib. 


in WESTPHALITE in the United Kingdom, the British Colonies, and Dependencies, ete.; 


s intended to offer some of the Shares of this Company for public subscription at an 
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WORKING CAPITAL, £50,000. 


TRENCH TUBELESS TYRE COMPANY . 


(LIMITED). 


REGISTERED UNDER THE COMPANIES 


CAPITAL, 
Divided into 200,000 Shares of £1 each. 


Presert issue 170,000 Shares, of which 66,665 Shares are reserved for issue 
as fully paid-up Shares in part payment of purchase money. 





£20,000 is to be provided in cash. 


30,000 Shares to be held in reserve for future requirements. 


The Subscription List Opened on Wednesday, the 24th day of oo 1897, and will Close 
on Saturday, the 27th day of March, 1897. TH 


ACTS, 1862 to 1892. 


£200,000, 


103,334 Shares are now offered for public subscription, payable 2s. 6d. on application, 7s. 6d. on 
allotment, 5s. one month after allotment, and the balance at not less than 30 days’ notice. 





DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. Lord ROBERT MONTAGU, 91, Queen's Gate, London, 
8.W., Chairman. 

SIDNEY PATTISON, Esq., J.P., 20, Edwardes Square, Kensington, 
London, Managing Director. 

Colonel FRED HILL ( Director of William Bown, Cycle Components 
Manufacturing Company Limited, Birmingham). 

JAMES 1). CrosBIE, Esq., J.P. (Director of Limerick and Kerry 
Railway Company, Ballyheigue Castle, co, Kerry, and 14, Here- 
ford Square, London. 

JOHN R. Eyre, Esq., 11, Grove Park, Dublin. 

*JOHN TOWNSEND TRENCH, Esq., J.P., Lansdowne Lodge, Kenmare, 
co. Kerry. * Will join the Board after allotment. 

ADVISORY EXPERT TO THE BOARD. 

RoBERT E. PHILLIPS, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E,M.I. Mech. E., 70, 

Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
BANKERS. 

THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER (Limited) (Royal Exchange 
Branch), Manchester, their Branches and Agents : In London— 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE AND Co., 67, Lombard Street, E.C.; in 
Ireland—THE ULSTER BANK (Limited), Belfast, and Branches. 
Also THE PROVINCIAL BANK OF IRELAND, Dublin and other 
Branches. 


SOLICITORS FOR THE COMPANY. 
PHILLIPS AND Boye, 179, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


SOLICITOR FOR THE VENDOR. 
AUBREY RICHARDSON, Esq., 49A, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C. 
BROKERS. 
Manchester : J. C. BRISTER, Examiner Buildings. 
Nottingham: HAROLD ELLIS AND Co., Prudential Buildings, 
Queen Street, 
Dublin: EXSHAW AND GLENN, 2, Trinity Street. 
Belfast : W. J. ADELEY, 32, Rosemary Street. 
Cork: W. AND R. MoRROGH, 74, South Mall 


AUDITORS. 
ELLES, SALAMAN AND Co., Chartered Accountants, 3, Bucklers- 
bury, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES (pro tem). 
ALBERT I. MCCULLAH, 287, Regent Street, London, W. 





Abridged Prospectus. 


of John Townsend Trench and others in an improved form of 
tubeless pneumatic tyre, and to manufacture and sell the same. 

In addition to the British patent. for which a provisional application, 
No. 8,938, was filed on 28th April, and accepted on 18th May, 1896, 
p atents have been granted to Mr. J. Townsend Trench in the following 
countries :— 

Austria, No. 46-5120, dated 22nd December, 189¢, 

Belgium, No. 124,207, dated 26th October, 1896, 

Canada, No. 54,687, dated 21st Januar y, 1897. 

France, No. 260,762, dated 27th October, 1895, 

Germany, No. 91,271, dated 13th May, 1896. 

Italy, No. 84-96, dated 26th October, 1896. 

Portugal, No. 2,207, dated 20th November, 1896. 
and applications have been mz ade, or are pending in the following coun- 
tries :—British India, Cape Colony, Denmark, Hangary, New South 
Wales, New Zealand, Norway, Queensland; Russia, Spain, South African 
Republic, South Australia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tasmania, United States 
of America, Victoria, Western Australia. 

In addition to the above patents and applications, the Company will 
acquire from the vendor the following :— 

British Patent, No. 16,095, 1892, granted to P. La Force, for “ Im- 
provements in what are known as ‘ pneumatic tyres.’ ” 

Canadian Patent, No. 40,935, dated 7th November, 1392, granted to 
P. La Fore>. 

The rights of the U.S.A. in the invention covered by the aforesaid 
patents. 

British Patest, No. 1,760, 1895, granted to James William Boyce, for 
[mprovements in pneumatic tyres for cycles and other vehicles.” 
The right to use an improved valve,covered b /y application for letters 

patent No, 13,855 of 1896, by John Townsend Trench. 

The invention. covered by the aforesaid letters patent and applications, 
is an improved form of tubeless tyre, which is as great an adv ance upon 
existing tyres already upon the market as the modern double-tube is on 
the original. 

:To repair a puncture in the Trench Tubeless Tyre, it is simply neces- 
sary to puta patch or blob of solution on the interior surface of the 
tyre where punctured ; the pressure of the air on the reinflation of the 
tyre acts to hold the patch or blob in position, so that the tyre is at once 
available for use. The extreme facility with which this divided single- 
tube tyre may be repaired is alone calculated to cause it to supersede “the 
double-tube tyres hitherto in use. 

The Company is early in the field in the introduction of this new type 
of tyre, and the di rectors feel confident that it will, in the near future, 
hold a very commanding position in the pneumatic tyre trade. 

The directors (as hereafter appears) are advised th at the patents they 
acquire give the company protection in this type of tubeless pneumatic 
tyre, and, as a patent has been granted by the German Imperial Patent 
Office—where rij gorous examinations a8 to novelty are m: ms prior to 
grant of Letters “Patent —the novelty of this invention may be accepted 
without doubt. 

An exhaustive search to test the novelty of the patents to be acquired 
by the company has been made by Mr. R obert E. Phillips, A.M.LC.E., 
M.I.Mech.E., the well-known patent agent and expert, and he has re- 
ported as follows 


T'« Company has been formed to acquire the valuable patent rights 


“ Agreeable with your instructions, I have made an exhaustive search 
through the accessible published specifications of British patents to test 
the novelty of your ‘ Lip’ tyre, and I am of opinion that the » tol 
tion and claims as settled by counsel wil! give, with the other patents you 
have acquired, complete protection to this type of tyre, and that the 
patent will be a good and valid patent. 

‘‘In making the search I carefully examined the following patents 


| amongst others: Bartlett, No. 16.783, of 1890 ; Golding, No. 19,990, of 


| 1890; Smallman, No. 2,782, of 1892; and Fleuss, No. 20,145, of 1395; 


and I am clearly of opinion that not only do none of these patents anti- 
cipate your invention, but that the said invention is not an infringement 
of either of them. 

“ With reference to the use of arim of the ‘Clincher’ type I would 


| point out that Bartlett does not claim the rim with inturned edges per se, 
| and further, that in your construction you do not make use of the three 


elements the combination of which is the subject of the claims of 


Bartlett's Patent, No. 16,783, of 1890.” 


The following independent opinions have also been given :— 
MR. T. TERRELL, Q.C. 
‘In my opinion the three Patents of La Force, No. 16,095, of 1892: 
Bo yyce, No. 1,760, of 1895 ; and Trench, No. 8.938, of 1896, give verage C- 


| tion to that type of pneumatic tyre which consists of a divided single 


tube the edges of which have internal radial lips adapted to form an air- 
tight joint. Neither of the three said patents is anticipated by Small- 
man’s Patent, No. 2,782, of 1892, and Trench’s Patent is not anticipated 
by Fleuss, No. 20,145 of 1895.” 
MR. J. FLETCHER MOULTON, Q.C 

‘‘T am of opinion that the Trench Tubeless Pneumatic Tyre, con- 
structed as shows by Figures 1, 2, and 3 of the dr awings of the con 
plete specification, is neither an infringement of Fleuss’s s Letters Patent, 
nor is the invention which it embodies anticipated by anything iu 


| Fleuss’s specification. 


Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD, Q.C., M.P. 


“In my opinion Trench’s Tubeless Pneumatic Tyre, constructed as 
pl 


| shown in Figures 1, 2, and 3 of his complete specification 8,938 of 1896 is 
| neither anticipated by nor an infringement of Bartlett's Patent, No. 16,755 
| of 1890.” 


The opinions of the well-known experts, Edge, Mills, and Carlisle, are 
>t out in the full prospectus. 
It is claimed for the Trench Tubeless Tyre : 
That it can be speedily detached and replaced on the wheel rim. 
That a puncture can be repaired on the inside in a few moments. 
That it is more resilient than any double-tube tyre. 
That it can be ridden when deflated without injury to the tyre or to 
the wheel rim and without risk of detachment. 
That, when deflated, it will not fly off the wheel rim. 
That it does not require the use of wires or other cumbersome mudes 
of attachment. 
That it is so constructed as to practically obviate side-slipping. 
Prospectuses, with forms of application for shares, may be obtaine 


| at the offices of the company, or from their bankers, brokers, or 





solicitors. 
London 22nd March, 1897 
Applicants unable to ob: ain prospectuses may send application in 
writing, accempanied by cheque, to the bankers, 
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Alcolite: 
NEW METAL. 


VALUABLE OPINIONS FROM WELL-KNOWN EXPERTS. 




















A number of the most practical men in the trade were called 
together on March 12th last, to hear the experiences and opinions 
of experts, both in cycle building and other branches of mechanics 
and engineering work, as to the practical value of the new 
aluminium alloy called Alcolit Mr. MARSH, a consulting 
engineer, went deeply into the subject, relating his experience, 
gained from personal tests) Mr. BASSETT, of the Raleigh 
Cycle Co., Ltd, who had had Alcolite tested at the Raleigh 
Works, spoke loudly in its favour, and we were informed that 
similar opinions were held by Messrs. BELCHER and 
PHILLIPS, the respective managers of the Beeston and 
Coventry Works of Humber & Co., Ltd. A machine weighing 
about 17 lbs. was shown, and ridden by some of the people who 
were there. We personally saw many men, themselves cycle 
makers, twist the bicycle, and put it to those tests which only a 
well-made machine will stand. The Alcolite bicycle came out of 
the ordeal with flying colours. Alcolite, we may say, is the 
only aluminium alloy which, up to the present, can 


be brazed, and at the joints remain as strong as other parts ; 








whilst its non-corrosive properties, its beautiful silver-like appearance, 
and its extreme lightness, combined with rigidity and strength, 
must lead any thinking man to look upon it as the metal of 


the future in cycle construction. 
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